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INTRODUCTION by RAY LONG 


4 oa two most interesting subjects in the world 
to you are Yourself and the Other Fellow. 
This is a book about the Other Fellow by Him- 
self—a book of chapters from the lives of 14 
human beings who have lived, loved, hungered, 
suffered—and learned. That’s the important 
point: they have /earned. Some learned the 
recipe for health, some the recipe for success, 
some for happiness. And it is because I believe 
you, too, may learn from reading these experi- 
ments and experiences in life that I take pleas- 
ure as well as pride in presenting this volume to 
you. 

I am certain you may learn from reading, 
because I learned from reading. In fact, I 
gained 90 per cent of my education from read- 
ing, and from nothing else. Which leads me 
to feel that the best way to preface this com- 
posite of autobiographies is with a bit of my 
own autobiography. 

I was born in Lebanon, Indiana. My father 
was an average small-town merchant. My 
mother came from pioneering agricultural 
stock. On neither side, so far as the records 
show, had there been a member of the family 
who showed even slight interest in literature. 
We had few books, and we had no desire for 
more. Books simply did not figure in our 
lives. However, my father must have had a 
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fine faculty for friendship, for when he died a 
line of buggies, surreys, and farm wagons more 
than a mile long splashed and heaved for fifteen 
miles through almost impassably muddy roads 
to follow his hearse to the cemetery. 

My mother was, I think, the most courageous 
woman I ever knew. She gathered my widowed 
grandmother, my two sisters and myself, and 
adventured to Indianapolis, which to us seemed 
a terrifying large city. There she established 
a millinery shop; and in some manner she pro- 
vided for us. Not only provided for us but 
warmed us with affection and cheered us with 
an optimism which she gained from God knows 
what source. 

An optimism which received its cruelest 
strain, I am afraid, when, at thirteen, I deter- 
mined to quit school—I was in the eighth grade 
of grammar school—and aid her more than I 
had been able to do by selling newspapers and 
delivering packages. She had the natural feel- 
ing that an uneducated man, such as it seemed 
inevitable I must be, would travel under a 
heavy handicap. 

And beyond question there was ground for 
her fear. There was nothing in me or in my 
showing in the few years I had been in school 
to indicate that I might develop an appetite 
for education sufficient to goad me into teach- 


ing myself. 
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I delivered telegrams for the Western Union 
at $15.00 a month; I worked in a shoe store, 
rode in professional bicycle races, got and held 
a small political job; and then, at eighteen, got 
and held a job on the Indianapolis News which, 
at that time, under the editorship of Charles 
R. Williams, was written in the purest English 
of any newspaper in the United States. Not as 
well written as the old New York Sun, but more 
carefully written and more carefully edited. 

How did I doit? By reading. By reading 
anything and everything I could lay hand upon. 
Nick Carter and Lew Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur,” 
the Fireside Companion and the Century, 
Laura Jean Libbey and Edgar Allan Poe, 
Judge, Puck, London Punch; Richard Harding 
Davis (I admired him so much that I tried 
to make myself look like him) and his model, 
Stevenson; Pepys and Franklin. 

Literally, from shortly after the time I quit 
school until today, I have found more joy in 
reading than in any other pastime or pursuit. 
Today, when I tire of reading manuscripts, I 
rest by taking down a book and reading it. 

I’ve never laid out for myself a course in 
reading; I’ve never confined myself to books 
that might have been called “beneficial”; I’ve 
read what I have enjoyed reading—and if I 
haven’t enjoyed it I’ve thrown it away, just as 
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today I toss aside a manuscript if I don’t enjoy 
reading it. 

I have never let my reading interfere with 
having a good time in other directions. I have 
played as much as was my share—if not more! 
I have seen much of the world, and I expect to 
see more. But my good times have never in- 
terfered with my reading. And thanks to it I 
learned enough of my fellow man, and of my 
language and his art in using it, to be somewhat 
of an authority on writing and the editorial 
head of what I consider the greatest publishing 
house in the world. 

That isn’t said boastfully. It is said with 
pride. And also with gratitude to that some- 
thing within me which made me love to read. 
And with a profound belief that anything I 
can do to make you get greater joy from read- 
ing must mean that you will get more joy from 
life. 

It is with that purpose that I present these 
real-life stories to you. Life stories by living 
people—if you enjoy them as much as I did, 
I shall be more than repaid. 
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I Planned to 3 
MURDER My HUSBAND ~ 


By EDWINALEVIN a 


IM evan do I see an account of the convic- 
tion of a woman for murdering her husband, 
or of a man convicted for murdering his wife, 
that I don’t wonder if the crime has not taken 
full toll before its consummation; this final 
arraignment being but an anti-climax to suffer- 
ing beyond the power of civilized savagery to 
inflict. 

I envision the bleak court-room, the multi- 
tude of upturned faces, some cold, some angry 
or horrified—all lusting in varying degree for 

_ blood. The prisoner stands to receive sen- 
tence; then sits down, his true defense perhaps 
forever untold—untellable, because of the very 
inadequacy of words to express primitive emo- 
tions; and the inadequacy of evolutionized man 
to comprehend them, until himself thrown back 
into the forgotten deeps. 

And I am humbled by the wonder of life’s 
decrees, which, allowing one to move on to hid- 
eous fulfilment, catch another on the spur of 
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chance and save him from himself and from dis- 
aster. By such decree, perhaps, have I escaped. 

Murder. There is no word so fraught with 
hideous passions. Nor so divorced in the minds 
of men from passion’s justification. To kill 
under stress of mental storm or in defense of 
one’s own life is comprehensible. But to deter- 
mine upon the death of another; to deliberate 
over it; to weigh and consider and wait finds 
no place in the scope of man’s understanding. 

I would remark in passing that, while I have 
never been conscious of bravery, neither am I 
aware of the fears that beset women. But 
from my earliest recollection I have been the 
victim of a passionate pity for suffering. As 
a child I would not fish because I could not 
bear to ram a hook into a squirming worm, or 
find pleasure in the sight of a fish fighting in 
the air for life and freedom. I have not 
outgrown this nonsense. 

I might add that I have a calm, almost im- 
perturbable temper. I am not given to brood- 
ing, or to magnifying trouble. What other 
people will think of me has no power over 
me. This last, however, as well as a large 
proportion of my imperturbability, may be the 
numbing result of many bruises early in life. 

So early was I taught the amebic propor- 
tions of individual tragedy in even the in- 
dividual scheme, so encysted am I in the 
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common urge to take even my closest friends A 


into my confidence has never been mine. Nor 


am I conscious now of an urge to “unburden” 
myself. : 


Nobody’s experiences are important to any- 


body but himself. And yet each experience of 


man Is important in its relation to the general 


: scheme. What has it done to him? Has his 


vision turned inward, his soul been given to the 
maggots of morbidity? Or has he learned to 
discount his own petty tragedies in the knowl- 
edge that they are but drops of water in the. 
vast sea of life, destined soon to get lost even 
from himself ? 

As indeed has the pain of that time been 
lost from me when I was obsessed by the desire 
to kill my husband. 

Ah, was it desire? Even as I write, the old 
sickness of heart, the iciness of body, and the 
shivering horror of those months are upon me 
like dead hands come out of a half forgotten 
grave to drag me back to Gehenna. And I 
wonder if I can stand my stark soul on a public 
thoroughfare, so to speak; if I have words with 
which to reveal my story, which is after all but 
a variation of many untold stories. 

Having descended into the abyss of evil pas- 
sions I know what manner of torment is there, 
and thus feel that I may offer a faint torch to 
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I was married at sixteen to a man of thirty- 
one—young, certainly, though almost twice my | 
age. Having just graduated from a girl’s fin- 
ishing school, I met him at my own coming-out 
party, he having been asked by request of a 
mutual friend. Dark, clean-cut, of distinct 


Latin type, he had also their exquisite courtesy © 


and suggestion of fire. I was tremendously 
flattered by his attentions. Perhaps the fact 
that he had been divorced added the spice of 
attractive wickedness. In that day, and in our 
state, divorce was unfavorably looked upon. 
Three months from the night of our meeting 
he took me, a bride, to his home in a town 
some distance from us. I shall never forget 
my first sight of that home. A late afternoon 
in the early fall, doors and windows open upon 
encircling vine-hung verandas that gave on 
broad lawns and groomed shrubbery, three 
negro servants on the steps to receive me. 
Everything was in order, without and within. 
The spacious rooms had a “‘settled” look. The 
furniture was well placed, every picture hung, 
every drape. Bronzes and vases, a small 
marble piece now and then, had an air of 
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permanency. There was a completeness and — 
perfection of detail which even in that first 
moment of breathless admiration disturbed 
me, stirring in me a vague sense of discontent 
and detachment from this luxurious beauty 
which was mine. 

Lavenders predominated in the rugs and up- 
holsteries of the living-room; our bedroom was 
done in unrelieved lavender. Even the drap- 
eries of the big canopied bed were of lavender 
silk and lace. That my husband’s first wife 
had been a blond I did not then know, as we 
had discussed her but briefly. 

I was first made aware of the spirit of my 
husband’s first wife in my house that night at 
dinner. 

As we sat down my attention was caught by 
an exceedingly handsome water pitcher in 
chased silver. I bent to examine it, and to my 
surprise found inscribed in large letters “D 
and H.” Below the initials a date appeared, 
April 2nd, , the year being ten years past. 

“One of my wedding presents,” my husband 
said with a flush. 

One of his wedding presents. And Della’s. 

The meal began in silence, the gaiety of our 
first dinner at home arrested by the entrance 
of a ghost. The ghost of a dead day. 

The exquisite hour had been cheapened— 
by the sudden realization that all this had 
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happening. ee 
_ Whether my = eeibrad was ee OS ine- 
ness and delicacy or was merely so accustomed _ 
by long use to the details of his house that he 
gave them no thought up to that moment of 
flushed explanation, I have never known. But 
every piece of silver on that table was marked 
with his first wife’s initials. 

When the maid who served us had addressed 
me the second time as “‘Miss Della,’ he cor- 
rected her angrily; then apologized to me for 
her slip by remarking that Jane had been with 
f him several years. In fact all the servants 

e had. As housekeeping was a new experience 
for me and they knew the run of things, he had 
made no changes, thinking it might simplify 
matters for me until I was adjusted. 

Marrying a divorced man, I might have been 
expected to foresee my situation; but foresight 
is based on foreknowledge. And youth has 
only its dreams upon which to base its expecta- 
tions. In one swift, blinding shock I had 
come upon the truth. All this beauty of detail 
was the handiwork, the creation, so to speak, 
of another woman. Bought for her. Planned 
and arranged by and for her, reflecting her 
taste, her individuality. 

Even her servants had been handed down to 
me. They had seen another woman sit where I 
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now sat; they had witnessed his carestes be- 
_ stowed upon her, and would, with sly waggings 


Ja? 


__ of the head, watch him repeat himself with me. 

3 A second-hand house, second-hand furniture, 

second-hand servants—a second-hand husband! 
Even this first dinner with his bride was a re- 

_ production, for him, of that day ten years ago. 

All beauty went out of my house in that 

hour. Perhaps somewhat of my love for my 

: husband. I was aware of a passionate resent- 

ment toward him and secret rebellion. 

What thoughts fell one upon another, what 
fancies assaulted me as, together, we later en- 
tered that all-lavender room, must be apparent. 
In the mirrors which now reflected my face, he 
had seen her face reflected for nine years. On 
that mahogany bench she had sat to take down 
her hair night after night. 

What was her hair like? Fair I knew, 
through the voice of this room. Was it long 
and lovely? He unconsciously informed me 
as I sat there in her place, looking into her 
mirror and brushing out my hair. 

“T love to watch a woman brush out her hair 
when it’s lovely,” he said, drawing a chair to a 
convenient position, and sitting down with the 
air of a man accustomed to doing this. 

“Della had lovely hair?” The words seemed 
to force themselves out. It was the first and 
last question I ever asked about this woman 
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who was destined to play so important a part 
in my life. 

“Yes. It hung at least three inches below 
the bench, and was very heavy. It wasn’t so 
fine as yours but fluffy.” He spoke with the 
calm unconcern of men regarding the women 
who belong to the past. 

Even noy, in the light of a broader vision, I 
feel it was small wonder that I felt myself an 
intruder. Nor did I in the two years of our 
married life recover from the torturing sense 
of shrinking from his arms in this room, 

And now began the slow rise of Della’s per- 
sonality around me like the rise of water over 
a bit of land on which one’s feet are planted. 
Not only was this home Della’s creation, all 
these her things; but her friends were passed 
on to me. Her child. 

Little Doris came to us the following week, 
a lovely child of seven with pensive dark eyes, 
a pretty pointed face and dark hair. What- 
ever satisfaction I may have found in her re- 
semblance to her father was soon taken from 
me. First by my cook. 

“Dat chile sho’ is de spit of her ma,” the 
old woman remarked genially. 

‘She seems to me the image of her father,” 
I replied with an indifference I did not feel. 

‘Yas’m, she dark lak her pa, but she got her 
ma’s face. Hit seem lak Miss Della herself 
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<> when Doris smile at you. An’ her eyes am set 
in her haid de same way—kinder slant-wise.” 
Through my servants who had been her ser- 
- wants, the name of my husband’s first wife 
- came up almost daily. Miss Della always had 
cleaning on Friday. Miss Della used this kind 
of oil for the furniture, or that kind of polish 
for the silver. “Miss Della sho’ was a fine 
housekeeper fo’ all she was so full of goin’ an’ 
fun. Mr. Howard was a gay one his ownse’f.”’ 

There was no malice in the garrulousness of 
the negroes, as I knew, and I was too proud 
to forbid the mention of her name. 

The amazing thing was that the white people 
displayed as little tact as did the negroes. 
Perhaps my attitude of indifference inspired 
in them a subconscious determination to rouse 
my interest in the woman I had succeeded. 

My husband had several nieces of about my 
age and they chattered incessantly about “Aunt 
Della.” They had evidently liked her, and also 
they were intrigued by the idea that she had 
wicked adventures. They were convinced that 
men were mad about her. She was perfectly 
beautiful! And dressed like a queen. Her 
favorite jewels were turquoise set in diamonds. 
She had the whole set. They brought out 
the blue of her eyes. 

Did Uncle Howard actually know about 
anything? Poor Aunt Della, it was too bad, 
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: < saw, and 
absolutely fascinating. On and on they went 
_ in detailed description of her features, her 
height, her hands and feet, her clothes. > 
= But this chatter of nieces and servants was — 
~~ not all. There could be no doubt that my hus- 
bs band’s first wife was on the mind of the town. 
Nobody blamed Howard for divorcing | 
Della. She flirted outrageously. No man could % 
be expected te put up with her carryings on. 
So “harum-scarum.”’ Nothing ever troubled 
3.8 her. Forever on the go. Just left the house 
to the negroes. But she was a wonderful 
housekeeper too. When she found time—— 
Or again it was her extravagance. 
Her bedroom set she got in St. Louis. 
Nothing good enough for her in C Nor 
even in New Orleans. And there was that 
vase on the piano—she paid an absolutely 
fabulous price for it. But she was wild over 
it. Like a child. Had to bring it home her- 
self. Stopped to show it to everybody along 
the street. 
Howard dressed her wonderfully. She was 
the best dressed woman in town. Everybody 
said that. She had marvelous taste (well, you 
could tell that by the house) and being tall and 
slender she could wear clothes. Not too tall. 
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5 Phone five feet ive and a halt inches. I eae 


ve feet six and a half. Clearly too tall. o.. 
Howard and Della were like two children 
together. Always romping, laughing, singing _ 
duets. Della had a pretty little parlor voice. 
And she could “make the piano talk.” I was ea 
an indifferent pianist, and had no voice. A sages 
There could be no doubt that Della had eee 
been wasteful and careless and imprudent— : 
not actually guilty, perhaps, but vain and fond 
of admiration. Of course, she knew she was 
beautiful and it spoiled her. She lived on 
flattery. As a matter of fact if you took her 
features apart she wasn’t actually beautiful. 
She had a gorgeous complexion. But it was | 
more her expression. She had big sloping eyes 
with long lashes. And arched brows. Her 
mouth wasn’t pretty, but one didn’t notice it 
because she was always smiling. She certainly 
made a marvelous appearance. Rather daz- 
zling. Really beautiful. 
Her coloring, manners, mocads, taste, as 
well as each separate feature of her were soon 
amazingly clear to me. 
The adjectives beautiful, dazzling were con- 
stantly applied to my husband’s first wife. 
I had been considered the prettiest girl in a 
school of four hundred young ladies, and in a 
state where loveliness is as common as roses. 
But note the relative values of the words pretty 
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and beautiful. I rebelled bitterly against the 
prettiness of my husband's second wife. I 
studied my features and acknowledged the 
truthfulness of the adjective. I would have 
preferred striking homeliness to weak striving 
toward the perfection of my predecessor. 

Della was not brilliant, but most people 
thought she was. Really shallow. It was her 
ability to keep a whole roomful in gales of 
laughter that made her appear so. A wonder- 
ful entertainer. So gay. 

I was a thoughtful young person whose 
dominant trait was reserve. I had plenty to 
say; but I could not raise my voice in the 
exuberance that swept people off their feet. 

I visualized her in her tall blond loveliness 
moving about these pretty rooms, so gay, so 
brilliant and amusing, and I saw myself, also 
tall and slender, too tall for beauty, dark, shy, 
self-contained, quiet. Surely he must regret 
the exchange. He never romped and played 
with me as he had done with her. We were 
not like two children together. That he had 
been twenty-one when he married her and she 
seventeen, I did not consider. 

I grew to hate her for her beauty, as I hated 
myself for the want of it. i hated my husband 
for drawing me beneath the wheels that were 
crushing, as I realized, even the poor charm, 
the colorless personality, which was mine. 

[12] 
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My husband played an unconscious part in = 
all this. When he spoke of his first wife di- 
rectly, it was without rancor. He said she 
had a vicious temper. But he himself was not 
the easiest person to live with. Her greatest 
fault was her vanity. An only child and 
spoiled. She was very sympathetic, however. 
Her generosity made her many friends. It 
seemed to me he felt very tenderly toward her. 

He spoke frequently of her by indirection. 
He directed my house as Della’s had been 
directed, perhaps with an idea of helping me, 
but contributing to my sense of Della’s super- 
iority over me in his mind even as a house- 
keeper. Didn’t I ever want anything? He 
wasn't used to that. I must speak up. He 
wanted to see me outshine all the other women 
in town. I was very pretty, but too modest 
in my tastes. Besides, people would think 
he didn’t love me very much if I insisted on 
dressing like a little gray mouse. 

If I did not recover the love of pretty clothes 
which had been mine, as it must always be of 
youth, certainly he had said the one thing to 
make me determined to spend money on 
clothes. But I found no pleasure in them. 

Whatever girlish vanity I had, had been 
blotted out by the monumental shadow of my 
husband’s first wife. And I was jealous of 
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1¢ thought jealous of her; hence 1 “gave: 
. no hint that I felt this talk of her in bad: taste. 
What made it worse for me was that I ‘could 
not believe, nor do I now believe that there 
was a concerted plot to destroy my happiness. 
Had I felt that this was so, it might have 
saved me by rousing the fight in me that has 
carried me over rough places. I simply felt 
that Della loomed so large in these people’s 
mind that they were unaware of me. 

I brooded in secret over the mystery of why 
my husband let this marvelous creature get 
away from him. Gradually I fell into silence. 
I no longer had anything to say because Della 
filled the house of my mind. 

Perversely I began to feel sympathy for 
Della and proportionately to blame my hus- 
band for her disaster as well as mine. 

My husband must have a cruel and vicious 
nature. He had a violent temper. I had 
learned that. He had a way of flying up and 
saying things he afterward regretted. 

Once he criticized me because I read too 
much. Said I’d be more amusing if I took 
more interest in life than in books. 

I replied that there was more amusement 
for me in books than in life. 

This infuriated him. He jerked open my 
wardrobe doors and taking out my dresses cut 

Cael 
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and tore them to bits. Mis ees scene of v un foes 
governed self, which disgusted me. cs 
_-- When all my lovely things lay in rags about _ 
_ the room he turned a triumphant gaze upon 
me. I had gone on reading. I now looked | 
up; I am sure he must have seen my contempt. © 

“Too insolent to lose your temper with me, 
aren’t you?” he stormed. “A gentleman fights  =— 
only with his equals. Is that it?” Bet 

“Just so,” I replied and went back to my 
book. He slammed out of the house. 

I’ve no doubt I drove him frantic with my 
silly pride and imperturbability. Being Latin 
he revelled in passions and was inclined at 
times to dramatize himself. I think he en- 
joyed anger. I have since learned that nothing 
is more irritating than somebody who won't 
keep you company in anger. 

He had cut up my dresses believing that if 
anything could enrage a woman, that would. 
And of course it had. I was tearingly angry. 
I merely didn’t show it in his way. 

The following day he sent home yards of 
beautiful materials and trimmings and begged 
me to have them made up. I promised to do 
so as soon as [| could wear them. 

So wretched had I become that I would have 
left him, but my father had died since my 
marriage, and it was discovered that he had 
left barely enough to take care of my mother, 
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who belonged to the old-time type of Southern 
woman accustomed to being cared for. 

In addition to this I was to have a child. 

Now two things happened. My baby was 
born. And Della came to town. She went di- 
rectly from the train to the school in which 
little Doris was, and took her for a drive. 

I heard later -how beautifully she was 
dressed and what a scene she made over her 
child. She ought to have been an actress, they 
remarked. 

But the scene that most interested me was 
the one my husband made. He came bringing 
Doris home at about eleven o’clock, white and 
shaking all over. Somebody had phoned him, 
and he had rushed to the school; but Della had 
returned the child and gone to a hotel. 

But why did he object to Della’s seeing her? 

He flew into a rage at me. Out of the mul- 
titude of things he said, I gathered that Della 
claimed he had divorced her on hearsay and 
trumped: up evidence, and that she was but 
waiting her turn to even the score. 

For some time I had been coming to the con- 
clusion that he had divorced her in a fit of 
pique and had married me in the same spirit. 
Surely here was the fear either of a man who 
had wronged a woman, or who loved the 
woman who had wronged him; loved her so 
overwhelmingly that he feared himself. It 
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be revenged on her; that he regretted her. 

When my baby was two months old [ told 
Howard I wanted to separate from him. He 
flew into a rage and said I could do as I liked, 
but his child stayed with him. I retorted that 
if he tried to rob me of my child as he had 
robbed Della by disgracing her, I’d kill him. 
He replied that before he'd let either me or 
the boy go, he’d kill both of us and himself. 
His life was ruined anyhow. He didn’t care 
to live. Nobody cared anything about him. 
Not even Doris. She cared only for her 
_mother. Curiously, this was true. The child 
never voluntarily caressed him, or went near 
him. I am sure she liked me better than she 
did her father. 

I pitied him for the first time, and had I not 
been so entirely convinced that he had never 
loved me, we might have come to an urider- 
standing. This, our second real “scene,” 
proved a serious one. 

He now watched me, shadowed me. I grew 
afraid of him. I thought of running away, 
but I had nowhere to go. Moreover, through 
much reading, I realized the superficiality of 
my finishing-school education. I could do 
nothing well. I could not take care of myself, 
much less my child. 

Humiliation and bitterness walked with me 
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responsible for my multiplied helplessness. = 


was responsible for my incarceration. — Hewas 


Thus the desire for his death was born. I a 
don’t know when I came to dally with the 
idea of bringing it to pass. But in looking 
back, I feel that it was the fulfilment of my 
nature. To desire a thing intensely is to con- 
sider bringing it to pass. I am inherently in- 
tolerant of quiescence. I have no patience 
with people who weep over their troubles and 
do not try to change things. 

Reaching the conclusion that my salvation 
lay in my husband’s death, brought naturally 
the sequential demand of me—to bring to pass 
the thing that must be done. 

My imagination took hold of the thought 
in horrible fascination. I would set the stage 
—our bedroom, some night when he would be 
watching me brush out my hair. I would tell 
him what he had done to me. My bottled 
bitterness I’d pour out on him in blessed relief. 
Then I would take a revolver from Della’s 
dressing-table drawer and kill him. I regretted 
that the revolver would not be Della’s. 

Not until I had completed the horrid scene 
of screaming servants, crowding neighbors and 
Howard’s coffin being carried out, would my 
calm desert me. 
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ee Then I would seem to come awake from a se 
as horrible dream. A shivering terror of myself 
~ would sweep over me, but leaving me weak 
and incapable of motion for minutes together. 
At these times I felt more kindly toward my 
husband, but no less desperate over my situa- 
tion. I think I desired his death no less. — ear oe 

It was my inevitable part in his death that I ‘i Sia 

_ abhorred; death itself. To kill. Anything 
A human being! Ah no! No. No. It was 
altogether impossible. 

I would get out of the house. Make calls. 
Shop. Invite people in. 

Then perhaps at my own table, in the 
presence of my guests, I would find myself 
rising in imagination, pouring out my accusa- 
tions and stabbing my husband. 

In a hundred ways and places I killed my 
husband. But never secretively. Always [ 
told him of my suffering, before the deed. The 
idea of taking him unaware or trying to hide 
my crime did not appeal to me. I had no 
terrors of punishment. Perhaps subconsciously 
I felt that my youth and my sex would speak 

' for me in a state where no white woman had 
ever been hung, and but few had been con- 
victed. 

Presently I began to fear for my sanity. I 
saw myself taken from my baby, shut away 
from life at eighteen without ever having 
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I PLANNED TO MURDER My HUSBAND 


lived, the romance and sentiment and high 
illusions that had swept me into a state of 
exalted expectations all unrealized. 

Not alone in horrid pictures which harrowed 
and frightened me did I contemplate the thing 
I was so convinced I must do. There were 
times when I thought about the matter quite 
calmly. 

I busied aeeets about setting my house in 
order. Answered all my neglected corre- 
spondence, paid a visit to my mother telling 
her nothing, gave away clothes that I had quit 
wearing, and made preparations for my jour- 
ney; for I had no intention of going on here. 

With an increasing sense of the nearing of 
the hour, I made plans for what I mentally 
called my “Farewell Party.’ J was determined 
to pay all my social obligations and at the same 
time give them something to remember “after- 

ward.” So dramatic is eighteen! I wanted 
these people who had helpéd to rob my life 
of beauty, to hold in remembrance one hour of 
dazzling beauty which revolved around me. 

Two hundred invitations were sent out. My 
one order to the decorators was: “Blot out the 
lavenders of these rooms. Blot out the fur- 
nishings. I want ferns and palms and flowers 
to hold the eye. And I want color.” 

I do not recollect positively, but I think five 
thousand huge yellow chrysanthemums were 
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ased in the decorations with trailers and loops : 
_ of maidenhair ferns, and many palms with the 
heavier ferns. The rooms presented the ap- 
pearance of a succession of court gardens lead- 
ing one into another. And the lavenders had 
faded into a smoky blur. 

All the pale shades were Della’s. Vivid 
colors suited me and I had chosen a deep gold 
tissue gown over cloth of gold, with Egyptian 
embroidery. It was daring for one of my age, 
but lent itself with amazing effect to my height 
and slenderness and darkness. 

For the first time since I had been among 
them, the women whispered to me: ‘‘My dear, 
you are simply beautiful. With your black 
hair and that Egyptian effect, you look like 
a lovely foreigner.” 

And I thought: “You will remember me like 
this, and not as a smudge on the landscape, 
dificult to recall.” 

Laughing, dancing with my husband— 
toward whom I had a feeling of curious re- 
moteness—and others, I kept thinking, “I 
wonder when I will dance again.” I felt that 
I should never again want to. I chatted gaily 
in the punch room about events to come while 
I thought: “You will not ask me to your par- 
ties. But you will not forget mine.” 

Though I did not fear punishment I felt that 
ostracism would follow me wherever I went. 
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consciousness all evening. ; 


abandon than was proper in that time, that I 
laughed overmuch, talked as if I were afraid 
to stop, sometimes scarcely knowing what I 
said, they probably put it down to my youth 
and nervousness over such a big party. 

As I stood receiving their “good nights” I 
mentally added to my each good night: ‘And 
good-by. When you enter this house again it 
will be in whispering horror. If I am here, 
you will not ask to see me, nor speak to me. 
Good night. And good-by to you all.” 

The end was reached one night when a ser- 
vant left a hatchet for splitting the morning 
kindling wood on the hearth in our bedroom. 
I could not recall afterward that I had seen it 
there. [am sure I was not consciously aware 
of it. But in a dream I got up while my hus- 
I cannot make 
myself give the picture. Years have passed, 
but it stands stark in my memory, each detail 
in sharp relief. I had done the one thing I had 
never meant to do—killed him in furtive das- 
tardly fashion. I pass over the array of de- 
tails between that horrific moment—all start- 
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which hovers the sickening suspense of death 
_ toa loved one, the words thudded through my 
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calm which paralyzed my emotions. The chill | 
of body. I felt I could never weep again. 

Then, suddenly, beneath his bier, I noticed 
his shoes, by some chance placed there. I saw 
the imprint of his feet—the outline of his toes, 
and the crosswise creases. (I still remember 
the look of those shoes sometimes when I have 
difficulty in recalling his face.) Oddly the 
sight of them, so suggestive of life, never to 
be worn again, broke the walls of ice that 
held me. I fell to weeping. And awoke. My 
body was covered with icy perspiration, and 
I shook as with a malarial chill. The heat of 
my husband’s outflung arm burned me. 

He was muttering in his sleep. With a 
scream I sat up, seizing him with my two hands. 
And there in the darkness, sitting on my knees, 
holding onto him, I poured out the story of my 
long months of suffering; my wish for his 
death; my horrid broodings, and the final ter- 
ror of my dream. 

That uncorking of the bottle probably 
saved my reason and brought about an under- 
standing between my husband and me for 
which I have always been thankful. But it 
came too late to effect readjustment. 

Instead of the fury I expected, he caught me 
in a crushing embrace and burst into tears. 
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forthe years. Then he had wearied of her, 


When she began making herself conspicuous 


and everybody in town began talking, he 
warned her. She paid no attention. He be- 
came enraged and packed her off. Under the 
stress of passion he had got a divorce over 
which he had never felt particularly heroic. 
He had thought often in the months that fol- 
lowed of remarrying her, let the town think 
~ what it would. But he had in the meantime 
met me. 

Love had possessed him such as he had never 
known for her. But I held him away. He 
could not reach me even through the medium 
of anger. He had been desolated; but now 
he was happy, for I should never have wanted 
to kill him if I had not loved him tremendously. 

It was entirely his fault in not realizing the 
shock to romantic girlhood of all this that 
would have been of no real moment to a 
woman. 

This I believe is the heres place to close. 
But life does not often pause at the proper 
moment. Noticing again the burning of his 
flesh, I called a physician and two months later 
he died of typhoid malaria. 
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loved Della with all the ardor of his nature 


Je life eid be at me. At any i 

during the past year I might have walked out 

of my husband’s house as I now did—with my 

baby and my clothes. . 
I discovered that my husband had been a 

rich man’s son, not a rich man. His death 

_ brought. no sustenance for myself and child. 

_ Even the house in which we lived belonged to 

_ his father. The furniture to his first wife’s 

_ daughter. 

My father-in-law offered to take care of us 
if I would “stay at home.” But here was no 
home of mine. I had to go. To get away 
from the place where I had suffered so much; 
the people who had so unnecessarily contrib- 
uted to that suffering. 

What I did after that is inconsequential 
here. It is enough that I never went back. 

Life’s final laugh at me came years later 
when I met the woman whose beauty and per- 
sonality had made an outward nonentity of 
me, and a potential murderess. I was in Los 
Angeles, and she expressed a desire through 
her daughter to meet me. Life had crowded 
so much upon me that there was no longer any 
room for the old bitterness. Only a vague 
curiosity to see her remained. 

I shall never forget her entrance. She was 
obviously dressed to impress me; somehow, 
just missing good taste. “Showy” was the 
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humility, the shock of my discovery was per- 


- haps not too egotistical. Her manner, voice 
and smile were defiant in their exuberance. I 


had a feeling that she had hated me, perhaps 
still hated me, and had come to see me to 
prove to both herself and me that she was 
quite as good as I. I felt a sudden sympathy 
for her, and a wish to help her in her delusion. 


I soon discovered that the passion of her 


life was to “show” the town of C that 
she was “‘not as black as she was painted.” 
That she had not suffered, but had put in the 
years wearing good clothes and having one suc- 
cession of good times, with men besieging her 
to marry them. 

To my surprise she conceived a fancy for 
me. Wanted to be always around me. 

Also she was amazingly tickled over what 
they would say when they knew that she and 
I had met and become friends. 

I envisaged her years of waiting for one 
puerile triumph, and I pitied her almost to 
the point of love. I let her have her way. 

Thus I learned the futility of passion. That 
all human emotion is ephemeral, subject to the 
eternal law of change. And the heart-break 
of today may bring a smile tomorrow. 
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e By ALICE ROHE 


a tee other day the telephone roused me sud- 
denly from the sad and serious contemplation 
of my reflection in the mirror, at the point of 
determination to rout the demon Fat. Said the 
voice of a friend: “I want you to go up to the 
Hotel Ansonia and let Rose Blank look at you. 
She’s crying her eyes out——’’ 

“Well!” I gasped. “Will a sight of me stir 
her risibilities ?”’ 

“Listen,” persisted the voice, ‘the poor 
girl’s got tuberculosis and has to go to 
Colorado. I’ve been telling her parents about 
you and how you were dying of consumption 
and went to Colorado; how your death was 
even published in a New York paper Psd 

Of course I went, for behind the facetious 
comments there came rushing, like a devasta- 
ting memory out of the past, the words which 
had terrorized me as they did that girl in the 
Ansonia: “You’ve got tuberculosis. You must 
go at once to Colorado!” 

Yes, and I was especially glad to let this 
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3 ae es girl, ats a cverjehiens money y could 7 
buy—trained nurse, private cottage at the 
Springs, freedom from economic worries—see 
that tuberculosis can be beaten even by « one who 
has none of these material helps to win the 
fight. Because it can; I have done it. 

Did you ever ride through the streets of 
eS New York, across Herald Square, past the 
:. Waldorf, up Fifth Avenue, over to the Grand 

Central, your eyes clinging frantically to the 
familiar buildings with the desperation of one 
who looked at them for the last time? Did 
you ever pass through the station gates as 
though invisible letters wrote above them, “All 
Hope Abandon, Ye Who Enter Here”? 

The train for Denver—the moment of part- 
ing—not good-by but tearing out one’s heart 
. . . amother’s face . . . brave words of 
encouragement . . . lips I could not kiss be- 
cause I was tubercular 

Now when I look back and visualize that 
little group of six, trying to hide the belief that 
I would never come back, I think with unbear- 
able sorrow of the mysterious ways of fate. 

Five of them are dead! The mother whose 

prayer that I return was answered only when 

I returned to see her die; Nixola Greeley- 

Smith, most brilliant of newspaper women; 

Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, Oscar Hammerstein’s 

Carmen; Roderic Penfield; W. G. Cornel!— 
[ 28 ] 


tore me away from New York. Foolish, futile 
eyes pressed against the window, seeking a last 
glimpse of the gold dome of the World Build- 


ing, symbol of five years’ work from the green 


Kansas University graduate to a real live New 
York newspaper woman. 

Unfair—just when my feet were firmly 
planted on the ladder of attainment! Already 
my face looked out from the big third page 
features and from the editorial page of the 
Evening World. Yes, and joyous realization, 
I did ‘“‘second” dramatic criticisms for Charles 
Darnton. Several stories written in those night 
hours after hard days’ assignments were ap- 
pearing in magazines. Yes, I was arriving— 
and now—unfair—I had worked so hard! 

The train relentlessly tore westward. New 
York, the city of all possibilities, was gone. A 
chaos of thoughts—panic—the stopped pay 
envelop—no longer able to work—the Eve- 
ning World Editor, his brusk sympathy: 
“Here’s a ticket for Chicago. Try and write 
something so we can keep you on the pay-roll.” 
But I couldn’t write. Oh, the things worth 
while—each week’s salary spent to the last 
penny—Doctor Colby’s “Don’t worry. The 
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Such frantic thoughts as the train for Denver — 


it all to go into exile! 

I tell all this because the terror white strikes 
to the hearts of those told they have tubercu- 
losis reacts so upon their ultimate cure. Today 
I have no fear for those similarly stricken when 
I know they can receive proper care. I would 
rather take a chance with tuberculosis than with 
many supposedly less devastating diseases. For 
it can be cured by intelligent, persistent care 


when taken in time. But there is no com-— 


promise. 

It is the despair, the homesickness, the loneli- 
ness, the consequent upset of appetite, the 
frantic attempts at adjustment, the hopeless- 
ness that crush the exiled “‘lunger” into the 
abyss. 

Although I was later to learn my mistake, 
I thought then life held no greater desolation, 
no call for greater courage, than to stand alone 
at the station in Colorado Springs and face the 
street leading into town. Strange I do not re- 
member that street in detail. All that still 
stands out stark and cold and immutable as 
destiny is the snow-crowned head of Pike’s 
Peak. 

The prayer for strength to go through with 
it all—the loneliness—the lies—for one must 
not confess to having T. B. when seeking 
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a mrfielice in private homes. As if they didn’ te 
know! The pretense of it! There was an _ 
6 address from an acquaintance in Denver— _ 
Denver where I was offered a newspaper posi- _ 
tion I could not accept. At last the place—no > 
room—but I could board there. Where could 
: I go? More lies—a nervous breakdown— 
bad case of pleurisy—the search—twilight, 
when all the sadness of the world descends upon 
the exile—at last a room, its windows framing 
__ that upward pointing finger of Pike’s Peak with 
its warning: “You must go on, you can’t quit!” 

There is a well-known characteristic about 
lungers. They never realize how badly off they 
are. It was true of me. I believed implicitly 
what my New York doctors had told me, 
though Doctor G. W. Colby has since confessed 
that his protestations of my ultimate recovery 
were inspired by a desire to buck me up. 

“Make a business of getting well,” they had 
told me. “If you work as hard to mend your 
health as you did to break it, you'll win. Since 
you can’t afford a sanitorium you can cure 
yourself by following a rigid régime. Unless 
some acute symptom develops stay away from 
doctors. Beware of charlatans. Fresh air, 
rest, nourishing food, sensible clothing, eggs, 
emulsion, early to bed, courage—you can get 
all that without paying doctors. Remember, 
it’s a career too. Make a success of it.” 
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S¥ics. that’s the cares m which I can ey Se 
vithout boasting I made a great success! — Sees 
Just as I had concentrated upon a newspaper 
career, I now concentrated upon a health 
career. The battle of the bacilli was on! Life 
became just one raw egg after another. 
Routine, always routine. Up at a quarter to 
eight, a cold bath, brisk alcohol rub, breakfast, 
emulsion, sitting on the porch wrapped up in 
rugs till eleven, two raw eggs, straight or in 
milk, more porch resting until luncheon, emul- 
sion, the porch again, at three-thirty two raw 
eggs, the porch until five, an hour’s rest before 
dinner, emulsion, two raw eggs, to bed in a 
room like a sleeping porch and always as cold. 

The most exciting outdoor sport was the 
daily short walk with the counted intake and 
counted outlet of the breath. Trying to work 
up to where I could take a long breath that 
would last till I counted sixteen! 

The only time I could be lured within four 
walls during the day except to eat was for the 
most exciting of all indoor sports—getting 
weighed. Was I holding my own? Yes, the 
scale registered the gain of two ounces more 
than three days ago! Then came the gain of 
half a pound and then the day when the shame- 
ful ninety-six pounds were a thing of the past. 
I had attained ninety-eight—quite a person- 
able creature! I must be getting well! 
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One winter day, when I was able to make > 
the trip up Cheyenne Canyon, we returned as 
a golden sun’sank behind the mountain. | 
“The most glorious sunset in the world!” __ 
exclaimeda woman. _ (sae 
-“Oh no!” I protested, suddenly suffocated _ 
with memories of that walk home from workI 
would never take again. ‘“You’ve never 
__ watched the sunset in Thirty-fourth Street with 
the silhouette of the Elevated in black relief 
; against a flaming sky!” 
F Since then, from the Palatine, I have 
: watched the dying glory of the sun-gilded Cam- 
pagna fade before the ghostly mists of a 
Roman twilight. At Lesbos, where burning 
Sappho loved and sang, I’ve seen the blue 
/Egean turn to gold. I’ve watched the poppy- 
covered fields of Philippi stained blood-red. 
Still—I can’t quite smile at my heartfelt pean 
to the world’s best sunset. 

And then came spring and the longing for 
the open spaces. 

“Remember, you’re not strong enough to 
live ona ranch. Wait until you’re acclimated,” 
was the admonition when I left New York. 
‘““Never take violent exercise, never overdo. 
It’s a fallacy, this idea of roughing it at first.” 

But an added two pounds in weight and a 
lightened pocketbook made ranch life not only 
possible but imperative for me. Twenty miles 
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out of Colorado Springs by wagon, behind 
Cheyenne mountain, was a lungers’ retreat, in- 
_ crédibly cheap. Kind people, indifferent food, 
natural beauty, air like anodyne, sunshine, a 
mountain stream plunging beneath the window, 
log cabins where we lived. 

Now I should have confessed before this 
that, while a bona fide T. B., I had never really 
belonged to the tubercular haute monde. I had 
never lived in an expensive sanatorium. Nor 
had I otherwise attained the inner circles of the 
tubercular elect. To be sure, I was well tem- 
pered with bacilli; I could run a temperature 
with the best of them; I had an unrivaled 
cough; I was emaciated to a skeleton; still— 
while there were spots on both my lungs there 
was, alas, a blot also on my ’scutcheon. I had 
never had a hemorrhage! However, I must 
admit that I dodged a consumptive just as 
eagerly as they dodged me. One learns so 
much about reinfection and its prevention that 
one almost dodges oneself. 

Lungers must have their little jokes, and 
germs do not entirely kill a sense of humor, 
grisly as it may seem. I was admitted to the 
social circle of ranch life through a parody on 
a song [ had written in a moment of forced 
levity. It was entitled, “Listen to the Lungers 
Cough,” with easily imagined variations sub- 
stituted for the trill of the mocking bird. This 
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_ One good vaudeville turn deserves another, 
sol encored with the “Lay of the Last Lunger” 
_ in which the “props” were of course the in- 
evitable eggs. So enthusiastically did the turns 
develop that soon we were introducing our 
trained troupes of microbes to supplant the 
trained elephants and seals. Our feeble fun 
culminated in a skit entitled “The Battle of the 
Bacilli.” Ghastly attempts at humor, but they 
served their purpose. They made us laugh. 
. Mail arrived occasionally from a country 
post-office six miles away. One day there came 
a telegram. The wire was strangely provi- 
dential, for cheap as the ranch was, even sun- 
shine and fresh air demand upkeep. It was a 
renewed request that I take a position on the 
Denver Post. 
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So I went to work—but unfortunately too 
soon. That is one of the things with which 
victims of tuberculosis cannot trifle. You can- 
not hurry nature, Eight months of rest even 
in a healing climate is not enough to repair the 
ravages of such a disease, which in my case took 
five years to cure completely. 

In two weeks from the day I started to work 
I was ill in bed. It wasn’t the first setback I 
had had. The other time I had escaped the 
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mely Seo fon my New York. aoe, 
st as I had consented to be carted off to a_ 
hospital for an operation. 


This time in Denver, however, discouraged — 


at my inability to work, I listened to the im- 
portunities of an acquaintance who wanted to 
bring a friend, a doctor, to see me. He told 
me there was nothing the matter with me, just 
a little bilious attack. 

But oh, when in a moment of weakness I 
told him I had come to Colorado for tuber- 
culosis, how things changed! Immediately he 
informed me that I was dying and couldn’t 
last the year out unless I took his magical 
serum treatment. With the warning from 
New York in my ears, I refused. I bulwarked 
myself behind the truthful plea of no money. 

‘But you’re in a dangerous condition, you're 
dying,” he insisted. “I can’t let you die. 
You're a friend of X. If you get well from 
your almost hopeless state, it will be an adver- 
tisement for my method. Don’t worry about 
the money.” 

And so I fell, in a moment of terrorized 
illness and discouragement, just as no doubt 
countless other lonely lunyers have fallen. 
Two months later an enormous bill arrived and 
automatically I stopped the treatments. 

Denver, as I have had occasion to attest, 
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has some of the finest physicians in the country. 
But the snares of the charlatans are no more 


_ peculiar to Denver than to any place where 


helpless humanity offers harvests to the un- 
scrupulous profiteers of affliction. 

One of the specific aids which counted in my 
fight for health was being taken into the home 
of the late Judge James B. Belford. Here in 
this cultured home with its fine library and fine 
friendships, with the Judge and his brilliant 
wife—now dead, alas—with his daughter, the 
well-known newspaper woman, Frances Bel- 
ford Wayne, I was for the first time made to 
forget that I was an outcast. 


The importance of physical well-being in the 
fight with tuberculosis cannot be over-accentu- 
ated. Yet if something could be invented to 
break down the devastating effects of spiritual 
ostracism, I believe more consumptives would 
make the grade to complete recovery. There 
is no terror quite equal to that of aloneness. 

How I used to watch the playbills in 
Colorado Springs and Denver for familiar 
names from New York! My work had led me 
often into the theater. I had interviewed 
almost all the well-known stars of drama and 
opera. What a breath from my old life when 
they came West! 

Rose Stahl, Kathryn Osterman, beautiful 
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_ Never can I forget an interview with Madame 
Schumann-Heink in that brief two weeks’ re- 
turn to work. I did not mention why I was in 
Colorado, but she must have guessed. The 
oe great diva was trying to ask something. She 
was embarrassed, hesitant. Tears were in her 
eyes as she followed me to the elevator, holding 
on to my hand. A futile effort to say some- 
thing—I guessed what it was, and, touched 
beyond words, I hastened to assure her that I 
needed nothing, that I was working and was 
quite all right. Few things have moved me 
more than this inarticulate sympathy of a great 
woman who wanted so to help me in a material 
way and whose spiritual help made the dark 
road seem suddenly bright with hope. 

There were others, too, who understood. 
The last persons I interviewed in that brief in- 
terregnum of work were Fred Stone and his 
wife, Allene Crater. The trouble they must 
have taken to discover what had become of me 
when I disappeared from the columns of the 
paper! But the flowers and the message 
reached me on a dark day and helped turn the 
tide. You can’t dodge raw eggs and fresh air, 
but oh, the “‘cheerio” helps so much! 

That’s why a dinner with Irvin Cobb at the 
Brown, when laughter put my lungs to the 
ultimate test, definitely started me on the road 
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rc Diketicty. The Sadan of people ears you in. 

: adversity makes the memories you never forget. — 
_ Economic problems are not a disadvantage sé 
Xs the consumptive once the up-grade is made. 


It’s not bad to have something to take one’s 
mind off of microbes, sputum and tempera- 


tures. Thanks to a now defunct magazine 


which yearned for stories about people, and a 
still thriving magazine with a penchant for 
hectic episodes, I kept the wolf from devouring 
my supply of eggs and emulsion. 

And then at last I was able to get back into 
harness! From the Post I went to the Times 
and from the Times to the position I was to 
leave with such regret on the Rocky Mountain 
News. I don’t know what newspaper condi- 
tions are in Denver today, but never have I 
experienced such freedom of expression in my 
work, such practical application of equal rights 
for women as the late Senator Thomas M. 


- Patterson demonstrated in his paper, the Rocky 


Mountain News. 

“But what a waste,’’ said a friend the other 
day when I spoke of my regained health and 
of the freedom and understanding on this 
Denver paper. ‘Five years of your life gone 
and not one thing added.” 

The remark brought me up suddenly. 

Memories began to crowd out of those five 
years. One persisted, visualizing a desolate 
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She aos 
ind-swept | prairie near Denver. An 
ticle written from the fullness of my heart- 


: felt understanding. A check and the offer of a 
position from John C. Shaffer of the ‘Chicago. 
_ Evening Post—the check accepted for these 


poor tuberculars, the job rejected, for I was a 
lunger. Another check from Lillian Russell, 
who had read the article, and then the cam- 
paign by the News, other articles, wide-spread 
interest—and today a real sanatorium in place 
of those ragged tents! 

Still, I wonder if the things I learned were 
not as great as the things I lost. A knowledge 
of real values, of real people, of real friends, 
of real suffering, of real humanity. Was it a 
waste for an ambitious careerist, eyes focused 
on New York, to know that people read and 
appreciated, lived and aspired outside the con- 
fines of Manhattan Island? 

And now sometimes when I glimpse the 
sunset in Thirty-fourth Street, the silhouette 
of the Elevated in black relief against a flaming 
sky, I think with a pang of longing of the 
grandeur of Cheyenne Canyon; and when, my 
mind filled with memories of what might have 
been, I see the gold dome of the World 
Building, my thoughts rush back to the 
snow-crowned head of Pike’s Peak, and I 
Wwokder! 3 
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AFTER the DIVORCE 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


. E was one of those Long Island house-parties 


where the women talk Hergesheimer and the 
men talk horse. And the room was like an 
aviary with their contending voices. My host- 
ess, one of those charmingly cosmopolitanized 
women who seem to know Paris and Deauville 
considerably better than they do the New York 
of their adoption, asked me to take in Miss 
Howland. That was Jobyna Howland, she 
explained, who starred in ‘““The Texas Night- 
ingale” and was as brilliant as she was beau- 
tiful. 

“You'll like her,” added my hostess. 

“T have,” I said as the scofflaw footman with 
the tray of cocktails came between us. But I 
could see, by the answering smile that was 
merely a movement of the buccinatory, muscles, 
how my feeble arrow had failed to reach its 
target. 

It wasn’t until we were seated that I turned 
to the tall and stately lady on my right. I’d 
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been Se to ica coe the Geandles< on 
the table had the faintly funereal aspect of a_ 
- wake. 

“JT wonder,” I essayed with a mastodonic 
effort at levity, “if we haven’t met somewhere 
before?” 

“Your face seems familiar,” was Jobyna’s 
dreamily intoned retort. She was always quick, 
I remembered, to catch a cue. 

_ “And I seem to recall,’ I began—but I was 
cut short by a sound lamentably like a hoot 
from Zoé Akins, across the table. It reminded 
me of a pointer, winding water. Being a dram- 
atist, Zoé had been the first to spot drama in 
the offing. 
~ “Ah, I remember now,’ pursued the tran- 
quil-eyed Jobyna as she broke her dinner roll 
in two. ‘We were married once, weren’t we?” 
“That must be it,’ I acknowledged. But 
an unwelcome air of tension had fallen about 
the damasked oblong and to bridge the seismic 
break in the talk I volubly proceeded to point 
out, or tried to point out, that among the di- 
verse methods of concealing one’s identity prob- 
ably the most effective was marriage to a prom- 
inent actress. But the beans, apparently, were 
already spilled. 
“They're divorced!” was the sepulchral but 
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a ~ distinctly gabite whisper from a tiaraed dow 2 
_ ager down the table. ee 
, “How in the name of heaven,” gasped our 
hostess, “can I get that pair apart?” 

“Why bother?” asked the even-voiced 
woman who had once been my wife. 

“But my dear, I never dreamed 
_ “Neither did I,” interrupted Jobyna. ‘But 
_ what’s aninterlocutory or two between friends? 
And Li'l Artie and I are still friends.” She 
_ turned to me with the familiar old smile. 

“Aren’t we, Li’l Artie?” 

~ “Of course,” I averred, trying to overlook 

the “Li’l Artie,” which had been pinned on 
me because'I stood six foot two. 

“And we have quite a number of things to 
talk about, haven’t we?” pursued the woman 
who had once been my wife. 

“We have,” I acquiesced, doing my best to 
keep within the canvas, as the painters put it. 

* “Really, you know, it doesn’t sound quite re- 
spectable,” proclaimed the sepulchral-voiced 
dowager. Then somebody, with singular lack 
of tact, remembered and told about the Brook- 
lyn woman who'd so recently asked the arm 
of the law to protect her from a duly divorced 
husband given to nocturnal invasions of her 
flat when in his cups. And then somebody else 
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sieneoned c aothee Siteally “diseoFvedl: partner- 
ship where the ex-mates were always so scan- 


_ dalously successful when they paired up at a 


bridge table—‘‘and probably had a menagerie 
of secret signals!” appended the lugubrious 
dowager under the diamond tiara. 


I looked at the quietly smiling face of the 
woman who once for ten years had been my 
wife. It was as barricading, that face, as the. 
asbestos curtain they lower between the orches- 
tra seats and the inflammable material in which 
plays are set. And, being a student of life, I 
felt rather like a man who finds himself locked 
out of the Louvre. 

I remembered what in my youth I had writ- 
ten about the face in question, and how, when 
my appraisal of it appeared in a dramatic 
weekly, an insolent columnist had designated me 

“pretty warm stuff to come out of a country 
as cold as Canada.”’ But I was a poet in those 
days, or trying to be one, and not ashamed of 
my emotions. And the old paradox for the 
poet, of course, is to get drunk and at the same 
time remain sober, with the intoxicant, obvi- 
ously, not bootleggers’ gin but Beauty. 

I couldn’t have remained very sober, how- 
ever, for in describing that face, I find, I wrote: 
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_ hiding Hogarth’s fourfold line of beauty; chal- 
-lenging, imperious, tender; eyes that are tawny, 


shadowy, tigerish, one minute the eyes of Ar-— 


temis of the Arcadians and the next those of 
the brooding Juno of the Romans, sometimes 
languorously alert, sometimes indolently muse- 
ful, quiescently sorrowful, yet opalescent al- 
ways, with dormant and dangerous fires; hair 
that is golden, heavy, luxuriant, like that of 
Homer’s Helen; a neck like the daughter of 
Diana, supple, full-throated, tower-like; tall, 
in truth as tall as a daughter of the gods, tall 
enough to have delighted one of those old 
Greeks who left their broken dreams of beauty 
in the Parthenon of the Athenian Acropolis; 
tempestuous, subdued, affectionate, tyrannical, 
loving, incongruous, inscrutable, the last strange 
gift of the gods, a lovely woman!” 

The psychoanalyst of this acuter era, I as- 
sume, might in that youthful parade of adjec- 
tives unearth a phrase or two not without its 
betrayal of latencies and its prophecy of catas- 
trophe duly achieved. But seven weeks after 
I’d first met Jobyna Howland in a Washing- 
ton Square studio we were married at the Little 
Church around the Corner. I had two ten- 
dollar bills carefully tucked away in my vest 
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= aoe one. he ae Ss ohatok: raster and the | 
other for a dinner at Martin’s. But when — 
_ I found it necessary to tip the verger to go out 
and find a second witness to sign the register 
the dinner at Martin’s went a-glimmering and 
we walked home and cooked lamb chops in my 
attic studio and were so happy we could have 
kicked over the new Flatiron Building. 

I was then writing my first novel, “The Sil- 
ver Poppy,” and the crazy-hearted child of im-. 
pulse who had consented to share my name and 
poverty was then playing ‘Queen Flavia” in 
the old Lyceum production of Hope’s ‘Rupert 
of Hentzau,” so each night when the daily chap- 
ter was finished and the royal robes of Rassen- 
dyl were laid aside, we sat down to a supper of 
beer and Swiss cheese sandwiches and saved 
up our money to buy a fruit farm in Canada. 

We bought our farm. And Jobyna, who 
knew nothing of country life, learned to love 
it more, I believe, than she loved her husband. 
She learned, for the first time, that pole beans 
didn’t grow their own poles and that sweet 
peas weren’t edible and potatoes could not be 
reckoned as perennials. She sat up with the 
eggplant and succored the weakling cucumber 
and whispered encouraging words to the early 
breakfast radish. If away from the farm for a 
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aris gipsying around as we so often did, thas 
-sedulously lighted her lantern and duly in. — 
spected the Montreal melons, one by one, like = 
a night nurse inspecting her ward. = 


When she found out that milk didn’t bie im 


come from glass bottles, but out of a cow, she 
insisted that we should have a milk-giver of 
our own, preferably one of the black-and-white 
variety, which would look more decorative 
against the surrounding landscape. When we 
went to interview a neighboring dairyman, who 
had a number of thoroughbred Jerseys to dis- 
pose of, a small incident occurred which has, I 
fear, become a classic in the County of Kent 
where Jobyna and I first essayed agriculture. 
As the overalled dairyman was leading us out 
to the pasture field he stopped at a paddock 
where a huge Holstein was standing close be- 
side her penned-up calf. 

“There’s a cow you ought to have,”’ said the 
dairyman, with purely ironic intent. 

Knowing Holsteins to be very “free” milk- 
ers, I asked what she was “giving.” 

“Sixteen quarts,” was the owner’s answer. 

“How do you mean, sixteen quarts?” de- 
manded the young woman who had so recently 
worn the royal robes of Flavia. 

“T mean she gives us sixteen quarts of milk 
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“But how often does she have to be milled 7? 
inquired the visitor who was once known as 
the original Gibson Girl. 
“She’s milked twice a day, Mrs. Stringer,” 
explained the dairyman, avoiding my eye. 
Jobyna stood thoughtful, multiplying sixteen 
by two and realizing that thirty-two quarts of 


milk was an extremely large supply for an 


extremely limited family. She studied the 
cow; she studied the calf. Then she turned 
to me. 

“Arthur, why wouldn’t the little one be big 
enough for us?” she finally demanded. 

Yet time, I find, inevitably brings its re- 
venges. For when I married again and be- 
came the father of two obstreperous boys and 
was parked with my youngest not long ago in 
a side street just off Fifth Avenue while the 
other budding hopeful was being outfitted in a 
department store, Barney and I broke the mo- 
notony of a long wait by essaying the old game 
of hopping along the sidewalk in such a man- 
ner as to avoid every fissure in the same, mur- 
muring as we went: 


“Step on a crack, 
Break your mummy’s back!” 
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: corner on one foot, in fact, when a tall and Z 


stately lady touched me on the shoulder. 

“Tt seems I got rid of you just about in time,” 
said the commiseratively smiling tall lady, who 
chanced to be “‘Miss Howland,” on her way 
over to the Earl Carroll Theater, where she 
and Eddie Cantor were making the tired busi- 
ness men forget that urban form of weariness 
which prompts the desk slaves of Manhattan 
to sit up until the milk wagons rumble over 
from Hoboken. 

The fact that she did not call the police was, 
I suppose, still further evidence of that quiet 
sense of humor and tolerance which always 
endeared Jobyna to her friends. For she must 
have found out pretty early in life that I was a 
‘singularly unstable and irresponsible party of 
the second part. And besides being erratic, I 
was intolerant and selfish. I rebelled against 
hitching my wagon to a Broadway star. I was 
moody and morose when identified as ‘‘Jobyna 
Howland’s husband,” though I must acknowl- 
edge in passing that there is no keener incentive 
to wilting ambition than being known merely 
as a celebrated woman’s consort. 

I revolted against the discovery that marry- 
ing a public character could, in a way, be 
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library. And when I selfishly tore an accom- 
plished ‘artist away from her art, burying her 
in farm life about the same as a greedy puppy 
buries a bone in the garden, the wonder was 
that she didn’t slay me in my sleep. 

But now that I have reached the calmer 
heights of maturity I begin to suspect that her 
patience was based on a condition which I 


clumsily overlooked, that of the artist guarding © 


the threatened flame of her genius. She 
welcomed my asperities as something to strike 
fire on, the same as you strike a match on 
sandpaper. She was deeper than I was, in- 
finitely deeper. She must have seen that she 
was developing under the intolerances with 
which I showered her. 

I nurse, in fact, a growing suspicion that she 
more or less deliberately exposed her sensibili- 
ties to those flailing injustices, about the same 
as a thoughtful housewife sets her potted 
geraniums out in the falling rain. They were 
going to be good for her art. They were going 
to make her understand life better, the moods 
and passions of wayward men, the source of 
tears and laughter. For, when all is said and 
done, no man and woman can live together 
for ten crowded and troubled years without 
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<4 the one giving something to the other. And 
__ when by due process of law the one is cut off — 
_. from the other, an enduring consolation for - _ 
that “associative” or “memory” pain which 
__ psychologists report as remaining where the 
amputated limb ought to be, can lie in the 
thought that you were at least an active factor 
in the formation of an artist. Sea 


I don’t know how grateful Jobyna is to me 
for putting her through those refining fires of 
misery. But the fact that she is still my friend, 
and occasionally my counselor, stands an ir- 
refutable argument for a bigness of heart and 
mind which must always remain more or less 
of a mystery to mere man. We have neither 
shunned each other nor hated each other. And - 
Time, apparently, can build up enough cicatri- 
cial tissue to cover the oldest of wounds. 

There is, in fact, an established remoteness 
that can lead to a newer kind of intimacy, like 
that of the fixed stars which are really always 
with you because they are so far away. Or, 
coming closer to earth, like that of the factory 
girl who can wave to the brakeman on the 
through freight but must ignore the street idler 
over-close to her elbow. We can still be se- 
dately companionable, my divorced wife and I, 
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any though: during doe rioieneeae contact 
we nurse, perhaps, a ghostly feeling of tread- 


Le ing between a hundred neatly covered graves. 
There is irony, I find, in being formally in- 


troduced to a woman you’ve hooked up a hun- 
dred times and saved from drowning and got 
lost in Morocco with and stony-broke in Paris 
with and shared youth and poverty with and 
faced sorrow and success with and watched 


climb cherry trees and helped pick out stage - 


gowns and sat up and studied “parts” with. 
But a habit once formed is apt to persist. And 
this lady who finally agreed to disagree with 
me, I find, can still offhandedly exercise certain 
of the more tenuous prerogatives of the con- 
nubial state. She has even been known to 
stop me on Fifth Avenue and tell me that my 
tie was crooked. At still another time when we 
edged together in the foyer of a Belasco theater 
for a professional matinée, ‘Miss Howland,” 
tall enough to overlook the intervening heads, 
inspected me with a quasi-critical eye and openly 
announced that I was still buying the wrong 
sort of hats. 

‘A man of your height, Artie, simply can’t 
afford to wear a narrow brim like that!” 

I explained to her, still over the intervening 
heads, that I hated buying hats. And added, 
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as we elbowed closer, that I’d grown too old 
and ugly to care much what I looked like. 
She sacrificed the lamb of truth on the altar 
of courtesy by promptly contradicting that— 
as, of course, I’d expected her to do—and 
solemnly announced that if I hadn’t time to 
buy the right sort of hat she’d take me out ate 
and pick one for me. When I tried to point Be 
out that the law had deprived her of the prob- 
lem of selecting my headgear at the same time 
that it had denied me the privilege and pleas- 
ure of paying for her own, she merely said : 
“Fiddlesticks !” aS 
And she reminded me, since we were speak- 
ing of hats, that I'd slipped up in my last 
story by having my heroine with bobbed hair 
take a hatpin out of her turban. It wasn’t 
being done, of course. And that, I suppose, 
stood merely another small evidence of my 
colossal misunderstanding of women. Yet, 
oddly enough, this same exacting critic could 
jauntily request me to drop in at a dress re- 
hearsal and see if her second act costume jibed 
with the rest of the scenery, and solicit my ad- 
vice as to buying certain stocks. 
Now there are people—and God forgive 
them for their pharisaical and antiquated nar- 
rowness—who will claim that I ought not to 
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wife. It doesn’t seem according to Hoyle. It 

isn’t what the world expects of a man and 
woman who have left each other’s bed and 
board, as the grim old phrase expresses it. 

According to the court which duly divorced 
us, we were and are incompatibles. And ac- 
cording to the usage of our elders, we are and 
must be enemies for life. We're supposed, ob- 
viously, to avoid each other as we'd avoid the 
plague. We must pale each in the presence of 
the other and while still paling look carefully 
about for the nearest exit, as you are instructed 
to do at the theater in case of fire. It’s bad 
taste to be companionable. 

Marriages, they tell us, are made in Heaven; 
yet it seems odd how quickly a triviality like 
the audible eating of celery can terminate them 
on earth. Love, they hold, can never die; but 
leaving soap in one’s ears after shaving can 
stand a perilous test to affection. And even 
a diversity of taste in the matter of cheese, I’ve 
found, can impose a suicidal strain on the fam- 
ily relationship. 

My wife who is no longer my wife, I may as 
well confess, used to love old Gorgonzola. I 
suppose she still does. I hated it. With me 
it was a phobia too fundamental to be argued 
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_ about. I’ve even had to walk out of a restau- — 
rant when Gorgonzola appeared at the next 
table, as shaky as old Stephen Hopkins’s signa- 
ture to the Declaration of Independence. Yet 
an intolerance, I assume, is even harder to 
forgive than an odor. At any rate, ‘Miss 
Howland” has, not without a semblance of 
reason, repeatedly and solemnly asserted that 
we were separated because of what she termed 
incompatibility of cheese. 
_ This, of course, is merely Ja panache in the 
cap of courage, and a further evidence of that 
more modern urbane graciousness which has 
the occasional power to make me feel, when 
I review the bravery and brilliance of my ex- 
partner in the business of life, disconcertingly 
like the Dutch fishwife who was found scaling 
her haddock on the back of a genuine Jan Ver- 
meer. For time, I feel, makes us all a little 
more understanding and a little more urbane. 


When I glanced down the social board, not 
so long ago, and remembered that Jobyna, just 
beyond the Barrymores, had already sat 
through the story I happened to be telling, 
had sat through it at least twenty times, I 
realized that the tap-root of intimacy could 
sometimes drink up the moisture of dramatic 
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< bee _ That was generosity—and something 
more than generosity. It was a proclamation 
of the newer order of things, of the ineradicable 
levity of the modern American who has learned 
that tragedy, talked over enough, can be ex- 
teriorized and turned into comedy. 

For the social audacities of yesterday can 
become the Victorianisms of tomorrow. It 
wasn’t so long ago that people had to slink 
into divorce about the same as they used to 
slink into a side street nickelodeon. The un- 
happy pair were spoken of in whispers, and, 
although non-combatants according to the law, 
frantic sign language was usually resorted to 
about the festive board to keep the disunited 
pariahs sufficiently apart that the cutlery might 
not be misused and murder done. It was not 
realized, in those more primitive times, that 
there were possibilities in the state of divorce 
that should be as assiduously cultivated as the 
possibilities pertaining to the holy state of 
matrimony. 

Dissolution in any form is saddening enough 
to the heart of man. And hate is a corroding, 
a destructive emotion that should not be per- 
petuated. And while divorce, I suppose, means 
both, and while I have no intention here of 
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facing this new-fangled process of law as either _ 
a vice or a virtue, but as a fact, I can’t help 
feeling that two love-scarred warriors who have 
eventually accepted the terms of their armis- 


_ tice and become non-combatants must get a pe 
good deal more out of life than do the embat- 
tled last-ditchers who let enmity and ill-will and se 
bitterness continue to complicate an already <¢ 


over-complicated situation. 

They are, at any rate, a hanged sight more 
comfortable to meet in a drawing-room. And 
they are the defeated, remember, who refuse 
to acknowledge defeat. There are tremendous 
reservations behind the smile on which good 
form has put its Maxim silencer. 

Sometimes, when I stand face to face with 
the woman with whom I lived ten years, I 
wonder what, behind that smiling mask, she 
is thinking of. As for myself, I feel rather like 
a five-story brownstone front with its street 
wall torn away. The woman who knew—and 
knows—me too well may even, I suspect, en- 
joy my discomfiture, since she obviously has 
reached that stage of martyrdom where she 
can so airily bathe her hands in the fire. 

But I can’t help feeling, along with a per- 
sistent disappointment, that this same young 
woman should exhibit such Christian fortitude 
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the 1c of so precious a mate, that some Re 
astute arbiter of social usage ought to buoy 
and channel these tangled-up relationships of 
our fin de siécle day and compile an additional 
chapter for the Book of Etiquette, definitely 
instructing the divorcée how to behave in the 
presence of the divorcé. For when you happen 
to be thinking, for instance, of the strawberry- 
colored birthmark on a woman’s third rib, it 
ey takes a strong will to keep tottering Propriety 
i on her throne! And it’s hard to be cold and 
distant when she still remembers that you court 
diabetic amaurosis by taking four lumps in 
your tea! | 
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It’s Great to be SOBER Again 
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By CHARLES W. Woop oe 2 
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I HAVE been a booze-fighter for several years 
past. Recently I retired. I don’t mean that 
I have quit. I mean that I am through with 
booze, and I don’t want to be taken for one of 
those fickle souls who quits before he is half 
through. 

I acknowledge that I was licked. Booze 
won and won fairly and I want to be decently 
magnanimous in defeat. This, then, is no 
hymn of hate. I have a very kindly feeling, in 
fact, for John Barleycorn; and he taught me a 
number of things which are worth setting down. 
I hope that nothing I say will induce anybody 
to take a drink if he prefers to remain sober, 
or induce anybody to sober up if being drunk is 
a completely satisfactory solution to his life’s 
problems. 

But I must say, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, that getting through with booze is a 
great experience. It has given me a better 
kick than I ever got out of alcohol; and the 
man who tells you that, remember, got a good 
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2 many ae on “wonderful k kicks out of al- 
cohol. | 

Tam not touting for the water-wagon. I 
have ridden on its plank seats for as much as 
six months at a time, and I'll tell the world it’s 
a dreary ride. It may have many advantages 
but it has few joys. It is occupied as a rule by 
those who still want to drink and can keep their 
seats only by the exercise of will-power: and 
using one’s will to accomplish something that- 
one doesn’t will to do is like whistling without 
any wind. You can go through the motions all 
right, but it seldom does any good. 

I don’t have to use my will to keep from 
drinking now, any more than a sea-captain has 
to use his will to keep from heading toward the 
rocks. If there isn’t any fog—well, that’s the 
point. I just wanted to tell you that the fog 
has lifted. 

But what a fog it was! I do not know of 
another human problem which has been clouded 
by so many false assumptions. The commonest 
words applied to drinking are misleading. Wet 
and dry, for instance, and thirst. Nothing is 
wetter than water, and surely it is not thirst 
which demands a _ cocktail instead of a 
lemonade. 

Then we speak of the alcohol habit, as 
though drunkenness were a problem similar to 
drug addiction. They are about as similar as a 
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case of typhoid and a broken leg. Alcohol does 

form a habit, just as a man with a broken leg 
may runa fever. But such a manisn’ta fever _ 
patient, and reducing his fever doesn’t reduce > 
his fracture in the least. e 

The alcohol habit is easy to break. I have 
broken it myself a hundred times. I broke it 
every time I went on the water-wagon. But 
breaking the alcohol habit accomplishes almost 
nothing toward liberating the booze-fighter 
from booze. 

The very word drunkard has no definite 
meaning because it has so many meanings. aie 
Think back to all the most distressing cases of 

‘drunkenness within your observation, and I 
miss my guess if one of them is a steady drinker. 
Those I know are all periodical drunkards. 
Some of them drink only two or three times a 
year; then they drink to saturation, or until 
they haven’t any health, strength, money or 
credit left. People who are sober most of the 
time don’t do such things from force of habit. 

I drank off and on, for twenty-five years. 
Mostly on, to be sure; but I went through the 
vicissitudes of quitting often enough to know 
what I am talking about. The first week or so 
it was hard. There was an intense physical 
craving for alcohol, but I found myself strong 
enough to resist it. After that, the craving 
passed. Then I could take it or let it alone, and 
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I did what everybody does under the circum- 
stances—I took it. So long as I felt that I 
had to drink, I didn’t; and when I didn’t have 
to, I did. 

My friends said that I was weak-willed. 
They said I was “easily influenced.” That’s 
part of the fog I was telling you about. I 
realize now that I was not weak-willed but ex- 
tremely wilful. When I come to think of it, I 


have never known a weak-willed booze-fighter 


in my life. When a booze-fighter has once 
made up his mind to drink, I don’t want to 
undertake to stop him. ‘The persistence and 
stick-to-it-ive-ness of the booze-fighter are 
notorious. , 

He is resourceful, too, as most strong-willed 
persons are. He will employ every strategy to 
escape from his sober friends, and he will often 
outwit his own wife and family. Bootlegging 
has not developed any ethics yet, but most of 
the social influences are still mobilized to keep 
the drunkard from drinking, and he has to meet 
them almost single-handed. But he is a de- 
termined soul; and when he has once made up 
his mind to drink, he will aot be wheedled or 
cajoled or brow-beaten out of his booze. 

Everybody knows this, but few stop to think 
of it as an exhibition of will. It is commonly 
taken for evidence of the power of alcohol and 
of man’s helplessness while under its influence. 
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- But this man is not under the influence of — 


alcohol. Not yet. He is determined, however, | 


that he will be; and being more or less 
acquainted with the type, I’ll bet he wins. 

But even this case, so familiar to everybody, 
is utterly obscured by the fool words we have 
come to use in discussing the problems of in- 
toxication. In all probability, my readers think 
I was talking about an Old Soak. I wasn’t. I 
was talking about myself. I wasn’t old and I 
wasn’t soaked. The genuine booze-fighter 
seldom is. 


We used to hear it argued that Prohibition 
doesn’t prohibit and that, whatever happens, 
the old toper will get his booze. The Pro- 
hibitionists admitted this but argued in rebuttal 
that the saloon would be out of the way and 
that young folks would not learn to drink. The 
actual facts are just the opposite. I have been 
in nearly every state in the Union since the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted; and in 
every city and village, I discovered, the old 
topers were sobering up while drunkenness 
among the very young was reaching alarming 
proportions. 

In other words, those who have been suffer- 
ing from the alcohol habit are being cured 
under the discipline of Prohibition, while the 
folks in whom the habit cannot yet be fixed are 
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seemingly not helped at all. Their urge to 
- drink is not a habit. It is an enthusiasm. 
Habits can be cured by discipline, but enthusi- 
asms must be dealt with in a different way. 

The Old Soak, as a rule, with all due respect 
to Don Marquis’s famous character, has lost 
this enthusiasm. He used to be a booze-fighter, 
but the fight was eventually crushed out of him 
by repeated lickings. Prohibition, even with. 
its imperfect enforcement, has rescued thou- 
sands of such derelicts from destruction and 
converted them into good, useful barges. They 
are supporting their families now. They 
are not realizing the dreams of their youth. 
They are not adventurers any longer, and life 
to them is not a tumultuous dance of ecstasy 
and hope. But they are good citizens. 

I do not recognize myself in that experience. 
I may be getting old; but if so, old age is a 
totally unexpected joy. I never dreamed that 
it made one feel so young. Positively, I am 
not becoming good. I have not lost the ‘en- 
thusiasm with which I took to drink. 

I can speak with some. authority on this 
point, for I am a veteran of the war between 
good and evil. Like most veterans, I didn’t 
know what I was fighting about; and when I 
did find out, I lost my partisanship. I know 
now that no vigorous young person wants to be 
good—or bad. Good and evil are products of 
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and moralize about them afterwards. 


human experience. We humans do things first 


I have gone to work a thousand different 
mornings in New York City, eager and hope- 
ful and strong, but somewhat embarrassed by 
the reflection that I had neglected so many 
things I had intended to do. I hadn’t done — 
them, as I thought, because I had met Bill and 
Jack the day before and we had had a few high- 
balls together; then somebody suggested that 
we go somewhere, and the upshot of it all was 
that we had a big night, only I was now away 
behind with my work and had spent a lot of 
money I couldn’t afford to part with. But ina 
no-use-crying-over-spilt-milk mood, I would now 
plunge into my work from ten A.M., say, until 
one. Then I would go out to luncheon, feeling 
no bad physical effects from the drinking. 

But at two-thirty or three, I wanted a drink. 
This was a problem, for, like most booze- 
fighters, I sometimes have a real enthusiasm for 
my work; and whether I took a drink or not, 
my work was sure to suffer. 

If I didn’t take a drink, it would simply mean 
that I would stay at my desk and want one. 
If I did take a drink, the chances are that I 
would come back and finish the job; but at the 
same time the next afternoon, the call to booze 
would be repeated. 

If I sat there wanting a drink, I knew I 
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would get nothing done. I might go through 


the motions of work but my mind would wan- 
der. On the other hand, drinking meant giving 
in to a habit—a habit which would commandeer 
more minutes every day until, as I knew by 
experience, my work would be abandoned. 

A little something on my hip might have 
eased the craving. But who wants to carry 


something on his hip every day? I didn’t carry © 


anything on my hip. Drinking was associated 
in my mind with conviviality. Not with 
alcohol, but with the merry consumption of 
alcohol. With the abandonment of work, with 
getting away from discipline, with forgetting 
something I wanted to forget. 

If I didn’t answer the call to drink, I came 
to know by experience, the call the next after- 
noon would not be quite so imperative. The 
next day I would be better able to do a day’s 
work. Obviously, that was the way to catch 
up. Ordinary common sense told me to quit 
drinking. 

But ordinary common sense is not all there 
is to life. I might quit, but I wouldn’t stay quit. 
I might be reasonable for a few weeks, but life 
would eventually demand something alto- 
gether unreasonable. No mere physical cray- 
ing, this; booze at such times had an almost 
religious pull. Was I not given a talent for 
defying common sense at times, and what was I 
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ig with that talent? The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, I had every cause to know; but 
was that any reason why a young man with 
sufficient courage and initiative should not at- 
tempt it? 

People on the water-wagon, as I saw them, 
were simply taking the path of least resistance. 
They were doing the things that were ex- 
pected of them. They were playing safe, 
avoiding criticism, and yielding to the mere lure 
of comfort and ease. They might save enough 
money in time to provide themselves with per- 
fectly proper tombstones, but what was there in 
all that for me? It would be nice, of course, 
not to be getting behind all the time—behind 
in my work, behind in my obligations, behind 
perhaps in my much-needed self-respect. 
Nevertheless, I wanted something which the 
water-wagon did not provide, and I wanted it 
urgently. 

I was often told that I didn’t know what I 
wanted. Just so. We booze-fighters have a 
terrific urge to do something, but we don’t know 
what it is. Some people may know exactly what 
they want to do, but I don’t know why they 
should brag about it. It is impossible for 
others to know, for it hasn’t been done yet. 
We are not cogs in a machine which runs so- 
and-so. We are children of the Creator. We 
belong to the Creator Family, and the one thing 
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that aitagdshies creators from mere creatures 
‘is that creators are forever doing something 
which hasn’t yet been done. If we aren’t doing 
that, we won’t feel that we are living, no matter 
how commendable our course may seem to 
others or how sensible and practical it may 
seem tous. If we think we can do it by getting 
on the water-wagon, no mere physical craving 
for booze is going to keep us off. And if a ride 
on the wagon doesn’t answer that urge, no ad- 
vantage that it offers is going to keep us on. 

Getting drunk, some one may remind me, is 
not creative. I am aware of that. But when 
you are looking for something very urgently, 
and you don’t find it where you are looking— 
on the water-wagon, for instance—it is the most 
natural thing in the world to look somewhere 
else. And I never met a booze-fighter yet who 
wasn’t looking for something very hard. He 
cannot know what it is until he finds it, for he 
is looking for himself. His creative self. His 
good, sensible, civilized and moral self may 
long for the water-wagon, but what is he to do 
when the creative part of him has got away? 

If he has sufficient character, I am told, he 
will stay on the wagon regardless. But I never 
had sufficient character to stick to anything 
unless I was there to do the sticking. I never 
fell off the wagon. I got off deliberately. It is 
my notion that most booze-fighters do. I was 
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drink with safety. In all probability, I 
reasoned, I would lose my way, and life would — 
again become a dull round of good intentions 
and rotten execution. . 

We are told, to be sure, that such a course is 
cowardly. The folks on the water-wagon tell 
us. We don’t say a word. We can’t explain 
—to them. 

But we who are ahege to drink salute each 
other knowingly. We are all charged with that 
divine unrest. We are all looking for some- 
thing. We are not exactly clear, perhaps, as 
to how we shall attain it, but here’s looking at 
you and here’s how. : 


Wine is a mocker; any booze-fighter can tell 
you that. The difference between what it 
promises and what it performs is thoroughly 
understood by all. It isn’t practical. It never 
has worked. It has never done anything much 
except promise. But that’s the lure of it. One 
can at least get away, and getting away is im- 
perative for creators. ‘They must get away 
from the beaten track. They must get away 
from the rules and the habits and the prejudices 
which seem to shackle them. They must get 
away from that inventoried list of things which 
practical people call the “realities,” in the at- 
tempt to realize what lies beyond. 
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_ What they actually get away to does not 
contradict these statements. They generally 
land, to be sure, in a very real ditch. They get 
smashed up. As the Good Book says, they 
achieve woe, sorrow, babblings, contentions, 
wounds without cause and redness of the eyes. 
But all pioneers are subject to such penalties. 
Jungle explorers go crazy with the heat. Polar 
explorers sit through the night and curse each 
other with curses six weeks long. But try to 
tie these folks to civilization, try to educate 
them in the grand old principle of Safety First, 
and see where you get off. These men don’t 
obey civilizations; they make them. They 
don’t follow the rules; they go ahead of them. 
The water-wagon itself wasn’t invented by 
teetotalers. It was invented by booze-fighters. 

So long as I tried to be good, I kept going to 
the bad. As I:look back on it, I’m glad I did, 
for I would rather know what I know now than 
be the best citizen of civilization. If a person 
fits into a civilization perfectly, he will never 
lift his hand to change it. If he doesn’t fit into 
it at all, he may become worse than useless; but 
on the other hand, there is a bare possibility of 
his getting somewhere. ‘The perfectly con- 
tented person has no such chance. 

I tried being good; and as long as I had any 
enthusiasm for it, its difficulties didn’t bother 
me. But as soon as I lost my enthusiasm, the 
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Gelteeas pos. which had now barre easy, Kes ;; 
came unbearable. If I had only tried being ~ 


bad—I mean as bad as I wanted to be—twenty 


years before I did, I should probably have got 


through with booze just that much sooner. 
But I had a conscience, as most booze-fighters 
have. I thought I ought to be more obedient. 
I though there was a conflict somehow be- 


tween love and duty, and I couldn’t reason this 


conflict out of my mind. 

I got it out easily enough, but not through 
reason. I got it out by getting drunk. At such 
times I bubbled with good-will and it was re- 
vealed to me that my conscience had erred and 
that the courses of love and duty were identical. 
This revelation was never quite obscured there- 
after, but it was often slightly clouded by the 
process of sobering up. What clouded it, gen- 
erally, was the realization that I was awfully 
short of change. 

There was another drawback to drinking 
which tended to revive my conscience during 
my periods of sobriety. It was the awkward 
disparity between good intentions and perform- 
ance. I had the right idea generally but seldom 
did much toward carrying it out. By the time 
I was emotionally ready to save the world, I 
couldn’t keep my mind on it; and the job was 
never quite completed. 

Everything considered, there were very few 
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i f any rounds in my y fight with a that didn't 
‘belong to booze. , This being licked in every 
round tends to confuse the fighter. It con- 
fused me and tended to revive the theory that 
the paths of love and duty were separate. 
Until the last year or two of the contest, I 
never could quite get rid of my conscience. 
When I did get rid of it, I decided that I 
would drink all that I wanted to, if I could get 
the price. I discovered that I wasn’t weak but 
merely vicious, and the appropriate thing for a 
vicious person to do, it seemed, was to wallow 
in iniquity. 


It was a simple solution. It brought the 
paths of love and duty together again; and 
from that time it was little more trouble for 
me to pursue vice than it is for the tempera- 
mentally moral person to stick to his morality. 
It didn’t help me any financially; but my 
finances began now to look like finances, in- 
stead of stalking like the Seven Deadly Sins. 
I became a realist. The function of a creator, 
I observed, is to create, not to wrestle with his 
conscience all the time. I wasn’t creating much, 
to be sure; but no inherited fears, I perceived, 
would keep me hereafter from following the 
call of my own being. I would now get drunk, 
I said, and get drunk without a struggle. 

And getting drunk, it turned out, wasn’t - 
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_ might have discovered this years before I did 


_ if I had answered the call directly instead of 


fussing so much with my conscience and my — 
_sense of neglected duty. Getting drunk served 
a purpose. It never really liberated me, but — 
it helped me forget a lot of things that weren’t 
so, along with a lot of others that were. It 
made me tolerant. It enabled me to understand 
ever so many human beings to whom, if we 
had been on the water-wagon, I should never 
have been introduced. 

So-called bad people especially. Had I 
never been drunk, I never could have known 
what a fine lot they are. Getting drunk, in 
fact, helped me to see that life is so infinitely 
complex that everybody goes silly in one way or 
another. It made me do so many things that 
I couldn’t possibly justify that I ceased to be 
offended when others made themselves ridicu- 
lous. It made me laugh at the world. It 
helped me eventually to laugh at myself—even 
at the way I, a booze-fighter, was now ration- 
alizing about drink and trying, almost, to make 
a virtue of it. 

That was such an interesting slant on things 
that I decided to make an experiment. I de- 
cided to quit drinking for good—just to show 
that I could do anything I wanted to do; and 
that, whether I was drunk or sober, the world 
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: onl continue to see a eon tae q didn’t 
want to be good this time and I knew it. I 
honestly believed that a drinking life was better 

than a sober one, But my conscience had 


ceased to haunt me and there was nothing to 
compel me to take the better course. I had 
a right to experiment, I said, and I climbed on 
the water-wagon, with no other motive than 
curiosity, intending to remain there the rest of 
my life. 

It is true that my wife wanted me to do it 
but I didn’t do it to please her. I had no idea, 
in fact, that she would be pleased when she 
was actually confronted with the results. And 
she wasn’t pleased quite as much as she thought 
she would be, for I was on the wagon for six 
months and it greatly hampered my work. 

I had suddenly become good but with no 
reverence whatever for goodness. I was good 
for no other reason than that I found the ex- 
periment most amusing. But I wasn’t good 
for much. Either that or the editors all went 
silly at the time, for none of them could read 
what I wrote. They said it was dull, and I 
didn’t argue the point. 

I had a great time, however, and lots of fun; 
although the only joke I ever laughed at during 
that period was the one about the life prisoner 
who was asked how long he was in for. You've 
probably heard it. He answered: ‘From now 
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on.” I kept it up about four months before I 
changed my mind. Then I didn’t jump off the © 
wagon. I simply decided that I couldn’t afford 
to stay on. 

I got off two months later. I felt better im- 
mediately. If there was one round out of the 
umpty-hundred we fought which might be said © 
to belong to me, it was that. What queered 
me was that I rang the bell a week or so too 
late. But that spree was worth while. My 
ride on the water-wagon had not been dull. 
It had been a tough ride, the toughest I had 
ever taken, but it had been vastly different 
from any other. I was really eager this time 
for more of it, so I kissed booze an affectionate 
farewell and got on again. 

This time I had a really joyous ride. It was 
as hard as ever and as inconvenient, but I was 
following a trail that I had become definitely 
interested in, and one who has had the fighting 
experience that I have had cannot be turned 
aside by inconveniences. I felt that I was 
perfectly free to drink if I wanted to. But I 
didn’t want to. The chase didn’t look promis- 
ing any longer in that direction. 


There was only one fear that haunted me. 
Was I, I wondered, liberated from booze, or 
was I simply rationalizing again? I decided 
upon one more experiment. I got drunk again, 
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— TonEGe but I haz? a rotten time. 
For the first time in my experience, | I found 
drunkenness dull. My heart wasn’t in it. It 


seems I didn’t have a darn thing to run away 


from. 

Only in one sense of the word am I on the 
water-wagon today. I am quite sure I am 
through with booze, but not in the same sense 
that my fellow-passengers are. Most of them 
seem to be riding either because they think 
they ought to or because they have no sym- 
pathy whatever with drink. My fellowship is 
rather with the booze-fighter, with the discon- 
tented, with those who cannot endure the im- 
posed restraints—the ‘“Thus-far-and-no-further 
shall thy soul go.” With those who feel, 
whether they understand it or not, that life is 
greater than any formula and that they haven't 
got the answer yet. I am quite sure, of course, 
that they won’t find it in booze; but the 
search should be worth all it cost if they ever 
reach the unexplored heights just beyond. I 
can’t say, of course, that I have reached any- 
thing to be proud of yet. But I’m on the way 
and I’m traveling light. It’s great to be living 
and to be sober too. 
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I HAVE just had a baby—and my outlook on 
the world is thereby changed. Henceforth I  __ 
must write more deeply beneath the amusing - 
surfaces of life where my typewriter in the 
past has loved to gambol. For having a baby 
is a de-sophisticating experience. Instead of 
being one with a limited group of the—more 
or less—intelligentsia, I have become one with—~ 
all the women of all ages. 

We journalists do not enter over-lightly into 
the entangling alliance of marriage. It repre- 
sents neither a living to us nor yet a job. We 
of the typewriter and the pencil have already 
provided ourselves with these two _ basic 
luxuries. Rather, we fear marriage and 
motherhood because it represents the ‘‘nor- 
mal.” Cynically we have decided that normal 
is only another name for average. 

But married I was in good season. I man- 
aged to squeeze it in on a Friday afternoon. 
I delivered a story at three and the marriage 
was set for four. “I won't take time for a 
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bath,” si =: Seciicd as I sat ober. to my moar 
to make unexpected alterations on the story. 


Then up rose a parent out of the nineteenth 
century who had not asserted her authority in 
seven years. ‘No daughter of mine goes out 
of my house without a bath—and a tub bath 
at that,’’ she commanded. So came I to the 
altar ‘‘normally” bathed as a bride should 
be—but fifteen minutes late. That’s the way 
biology has to get squeezed into the lives of 
professional women—for that bath was the 
one concession of my married life to Things 
as They Have Been—to the normal. 

As I look back over these three years just 
past, there is something ridiculous and some- 
thing brave, and something inexpressibly 
pathetic, in my struggle to avoid the common 
lot of women—afternoon Mah Jong and the 
servant problem and telephone conversations 
that interrupted my business hours. 

I was an ardent member of the Lucy Stone 
League—the society, you remember, for the 
preservation of a woman’s own name. So my 
Minneapolis mail-box bravely flaunted the 
labels of R. G. Allison and of Helen Lowry— 
to the indignation of a neighbor, who reported 
the scandal to my landlord. 

I had held a man’s job. I had drawn a 
man’s salary. I still had the competition of 
men to encounter in the writing world of 
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professionals. The amateur sports of women __ 
not only interrupted me—they irritated me. 
Their ‘‘causes”’ and charity benefits for the real _ 
benefit of Society. Their petty struggles to 
control this and that committee. Their lunch- 
| eons and their fattening mayonnaise dressings. 
* Their snapshot album records of Junior’s 
) “First Year.” For three years I did not sew 
on a button—though by accident I happen to 
be an excellent seamstress. One button, I felt, 
would break down my reinforced morale. 

Little wonder then that, each time I wrote 
an article for one of the women’s home maga- 
zines, I had to rewrite it before the editor 
could publish it—to work out the satire andto  _ 
work in the sympathy that I did not feel for 
the sisterhood of women. I had become the 
most usual type of our American feminist—a — 
feminist who does not go in for females. 

It was the same story when the time came 
for me to have my baby. No traditional sen- 
timentality here. I was going to go through 
with that business as systematically and as ef- 
ficiently and as publicly as horses are bred in 
my native state of Kentucky—and as little like 
the way other women do the job as I knew 
how to do it. With a smile of superiority I 
meditated how never, never, never would I find 
time to send out a wee engraved card tied to a 
father-and-mother card by a sweet little ribbon. 
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Sista: I would fakes my announc 
once to my various editors—quite casually and 
as all in the day’s work. a 
Nonchalantly I began my preparations for 
as un-average a summer as ever an expectant 
mother expected. With the serene assurance 
that the longer I could trot about offices incon- 
spicuously the more money I could make, I pur- 
chased a cleverly draped costume by Callot for 
four hundred dollars and wrote down the ex- 
pense as “‘business overhead.” I took my wed- 
| ding ring out of the bank lock-box. I reckoned 
> it would make things a bit more graceful as 
the summer proceeded for ‘Miss Lowry” 
be wearing this badge of wedlock. Next I 
had an X-ray plate made of the very young 
generation so that I could count “it.” 
(Since Fanny Kilbourne made twins, all of us 
writer folk have grown suspicious. ) 

After these preparations I was ready for 
business-as-usual over a newspaper and maga- 
zine “beat” that was to stretch from Long 
Island’s millionaire polo fields to the mort- 
gaged farmlands of North Dakota. Humor 
too I was to find in plenty in this business of 
manufacturing a baby in office hours. As on 
the day when a few railroad presidents, gath- 
ered to inspect a new gasoline rail car, insisted 
that I have my motion picture taken with them. 

“Tl stick my head out of the window,” I 
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‘suggested brightly. 
_ secret would have been flashed by news reel 


Lord, how ie dark 


from theater to theater! I worked through 
that summer with a chuckle up my sleeve as 
I put one over on the established order. 

But not on the women! I might think I was 
beating the game. ‘“‘Remember, you are eating 
for two,” they tdld me archly. ‘When I was 
carrying Junior . . .” they reminisced glibly. 


Denying the sisterhood of women, I sped 
back to the world of men where I loved to 
labor as an equal. I was not as other women 
sewing on “little things,” I told myself in my 
insolence. Tra-la—I had purchased a layette 


in two hours. Even in my last two months — 


wasn’t I writing a play? My concern was with 
a third act. My baby and that third act were 
racing each other neck. and neck. It was a 
sporting bet. I could tell at each nightfall just 
how far the third act had progressed that day 
—hbut I could never be sure whether the baby 
had put on her finger-nails that afternoon. I 


‘manufactured that baby with one hand tied be- 


hind me. 

Well, as things turned out, the third act got 
finished exactly thirty hours before Mistress 
Margaret Allison got started. 

Then I too went into the valley of the 
shadow of the unknown where no man has ever 
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waleed Setdres me. SAnd. ae wane up ak 
‘many strange women. In those dark shadows 
of the unknown I touched hands with the 
mother who had borne me and with the mother 
who had borne her—with mothers who pa- 


tronize department store trimming counters 


and with mothers who patronize grand opera 
and art museum permanent membership. 

For ten days I let the waves of humanity’s 
commonest experience wash over me, too weak 
to struggle against my heritage. For ten days 
I lived the life of woman and learned her 
wisdom. Came evenings when the awful 
thought stole over me that the ‘three of us” 
were posed exactly as mother and father and 
baby get posed on women’s home magazine 
covers. Recklessly I tossed the thought from 
me. I was “living” to the uttermost reaches of 
my being and might as well get a run for my 
money. For in those dark shadows I had 
realized the inevitable—that there is not one 
sophisticated touch that can be introduced into 
this whole primitive business. 

To my amazed surprise too a passion of 
love swelled in my heart for that little tag-end 
of a human being that was mine. Love over- 
flowed. It enveloped her and me and all the 
world of women who suffer. I found that I 
had conversations for her. ‘True, it wasn’t 
“baby talk.”” The line I developed was rough 
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stuff and tender abuse. Yet now 1 know the ‘ 


urge that makes other women murmur “Muv- 
ver’s ‘ittle tootsie wootsie.” — pe 


I know now why other women tell anecdotes Be 


about Junior’s cute sayings. I know now why 
that Roman matron, Cornelia, who ought to 
have known better, bored her afternoon callers 
by bringing in her “jewels.” I know why the 
other women, whom I had thought inept in the 
arts of holding husbands, wear cotton crépe 
“kimonos” instead of the chiffon negligée of 
the mistress. I know that the drab lives of 
“average” women have not been as drab as 
I thought they were in my childless ignorance. 
I know too that, when I swing my papoose over 


my shoulder and launch once more on my— 


checkered career as a reporter, there'll be more 
contacts with the women I meet on the road. 

My baby has done for my conversation with 
just any woman exactly what my car did for 
my conversation with just any man. I have 
found the greatest common divisor. 

Worldly knowledge came too as I walked 
in the shadows. I know now why the world 
changes so little either for good or for bad. 
I too want the world to keep on being as it 
was ten years ago. I want pink hair-ribbons 
for Margaret. I want parties for her and 
beaus for her and a nice allowance for her at 
boarding school. I don’t want the world made 
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safe ton democracy. I know now shite wars 
~ aren’t fought to make the world a better place. 
_ They are fought to hold on to the old world 
that we have—that our children may inherit 
it. This world is incurably conservative be- r 
cause this world has babies in it. 

One baby per head would scatter the staffs. 
of the radical magazines as hats are scattered 
on a windy day-on Broadway. A staff might 
even remember that it is hereditary Presby- 
terian and go round town shopping for a Pres- 
byterian Church as I am doing. For I would 
have my Margaret inherit not only this world, 
but also a bit of real estate up there in Heaven. 

Nor is that the only feat that a new deal 
of babies would accomplish. Gone too would 
be the proud boast of an indignant young liter- 
ary intelligentsia that insurgent youth has a 
right to live its own life without interference 
from a moldy old generation that has made 
a mess of things anyway. On my nurse’s first 
Sunday afternoon out, at the end of eight grill- 
ing hours, he whose name I bear on passports 
and hospital records sank wearily down. 

“This thing of children not owing their par- 
ents anything is the bunkum,” he muttered. 
‘“*T didn’t ask to be born!’ Ye-es. But they 
ask to be changed.” 

Give ’em a baby per head and see what 
would happen to 1927’s output of novels. 
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Going ‘Blind 


Tou. Find You Are 
GOING BLIND 
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By BASIL KING 


\ 


Ox a summer’s day in one of the early years 
of the present century, I made the discovery 
_ that I was going blind. It was a purely acci- 
dental discovery, for which nothing had pre- 
pared me. To make some purchases I had 
driven into Fécamp from the tiny French wa- 
tering-place of Saint-Pierre-en-Port, where I 


was spending a month or two. Fécamp being _ ~ 


our nearest town, we were obliged, for any- 
thing from a needle to an anchor, to take the 
seven-mile drive. 

If you know the coast of Normandy you will 
remember it as a line of soft white cliffs dipping 
here and there to a pretty little cove edged by 
a pebbly beach. Orchards, grain fields and 
sometimes a bit of forest will run right up to 
the line where the cliff breaks to the sea. In 
every little ravine there will be the trim white 
villas of a summer colony, and at least one 
small hotel. Simplicity and cheapness will jus- 
tify the affectionate phrase un petit trou 
pas cher—an inexpensive little hole—always 
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applied forthe modest resorts, fragrant of ap-_ 
ples and fresh fish. Such are ‘Villerville, 
_ Grandes Dalles, Petites Dalles, Saint-Pierre- 


en-Port, and a hundred other villages snuggled 
within the rifts in the white sea-wall, humble 


_ neighbors of Trouville, Deauville, and Dinard. 


But now and then the break between the cliffs 
is wide enough to admit a seaport town. Bou- 
logne, Dieppe, Le Havre are instances, modern 
and up-to-date. Others again, such as Hon- 
fleur, and Fécamp, unite the flavor of the sea 
with something medieval and even ecclesias- 
tical. In Fécamp especially the priest, the 
monk and the nun help the sailor and the fish- 
erman to give the old town character. 

But Fécamp too has its beach—its plage—_ 
more extensive than those of any of the petits 
trous pas chers, though less fashionable than, 
let us say, Etretat or Cabourg. A long line 
of sandy white shore dotted with the tents of 
family parties and sprinkled with men, women 
and children, most of them in bathing togs, 
stretches in front of a good portion of the town, 
fringed by the more important villas and hotels. 
In every hotel the dining-room commands the 
view, the tables so placed that the guest has 
something to look at while he eats. 

Lunching, and watching idly this gay little — 
scene, I chanced to cover my right eye with my 
hand, and found I could see nothing with the 
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left. Over the beach with its tents and its 


crowds, over the blue English Channel with its 


steamers and its fishing-smacks, a mist had 
come down. It was not darkness. Rather it — 
was a white nothingness, like the densest of 


silvery fogs. , 

Startled, I was not afraid. I had not yet 
had time to be afraid. We have all had ex- 
periences in which for a few seconds something 
seems to have happened which has not in real- 


ity happened at all. So I thought of this loss 


of vision. It was a trick of the nerves or of 
the imagination. So great a calamity could not 
have come without my perceiving it on the way. 
You went blind not between one minute and an- 


other, but by slow degrees. The misfortune_ 


itself warned you of its advance, and being 
warned you could do something to counteract 
it. 

So I finished my luncheon without undue per- 
turbation, and in the same way drove back to 
Saint-Pierre-en-Port. Fifty times at least on 
the way I covered the right eye with a hand, 
only to find that nothing but a silvery fog was 
visible through the left one. By the time I 
had reached my little journey’s end I had also 
reached the conclusion that, for the present at 
least, the sight of that eye was gone. 

But I had reached another conclusion too. 
It will be obvious that I could not have come 
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60 fie: age aad status at teh +s was” then—a 
married man and the head of a little family— 
- without, like everyone else, having developed 
a crude philosophy of life which had at least 
- some steadying qualities. This I had been 
obliged to do for my own self-protection, and _ 
to do it quite early in life. For reasons I need 
not explain, my boyhood was a troubled one. 
Cares, responsibilities and often humiliations 
came upon me at an age at which most boys 
have nothing more serious to meet than the 
problems of their schools and games. Some 
of them I could swing; mary of them I could 
not. Those that I could not weighed on me 
more heavily, of course, than those I could 
work off. Boys being inexpressive creatures I 
carried my many loads in silence, not because I 
should not have been glad of a friend and con- 
fidant, but because I could never have thrown 
off the burden even if I had had one. 

Shut in on myself I was forced to find a prin- 
ciple that would give some constructive sense 
to a life that seemed but a hodgepodge of 
worries and vexations. There was nothing new 
in what I discovered, nor anything which every 
reader does not know; but since I had worked 
it out for myself to me it was a possession. 
Briefly it was this. Looking about me I saw 
that no one was exempt from trial. Those 
whom I regarded as most fortunate, because 
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poor; the rich because they were rich. If by 
any chance a man or woman was free from these 


complications, he went to work, or she went to 


work, to manufacture them. 

For this universality of care I was sure that 
there must be a better reason than the purely 
fatalistic one I most frequently heard around 
me. I was at that time much preoccupied with 
fate as a determining factor in man’s life. Be- 
fore going to college, and while there, I read 
most of the great Greek tragedies in which man 
is represented as fate’s plaything. The same 


philosophy was implied in the works of Thomas _ 


Hardy, the contemporary writer whom I most 
admired. Even by the religious people with 
whom I came in contact care was regarded as 
a kind of divine chastisement to which it was 
wisest to submit, seeing that there was no es- 
cape from it. 

Now all this opinion, Christian, as it was con- 
sidered, as well as Greek, I rejected utterly. 
Stamped through and through with moral cow- 
ardice, it seemed to me unworthy of a human 
being. Being in those days an enthusiastic 
reader of book reviews—poor foolish me!—I 
was fed to satiety with the stock phrase, “the 
relentlessness of a Greek Fate,’’ which was 
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of money, standing or independence, I soon 
came to see as tortured with troubles of their — 
own. The poor had troubles because they were 


MAL TSSE a he fet 


supposed to convey praise. Fate came to seem 

~ to me but a high-sounding classic name for the 
_ white-livered weakness which backs down. 
Care, on the other hand, I learned to regard 
not as so much misfortune, but as the material 
with which you build ‘your personality. You 
needed care as you needed exercise, to keep 
you from being flabby. You rose to it; you 
got it beneath you. As each new onslaught of 
it came you said to yourself, “I must meet it, 
work through it, and get it as one more enrich- 
ing experience.” If you had an interval rela- 
tively free from it you took it as breathing 
space in which to get your wind for a fresh at- 
tack. The happy time of never having any 
more of it you learned no longer to expect.. 
You knew you would always have worries, anx- 
ieties, bereavements. Your job was to bear 
them and beat them. Bearing them and beat- 
ing them, you came out happier as well as 
stronger. Cheerfulness lay not in having noth- 
ing to endure, but in the exhilaration of a 
struggle. Without a struggle, without a strug- 
gle daily, you grew flaccid and inert. 

So, driving back to my little nest between the 
cliffs, I fell back, as I had fallen back a thou- 
sand, perhaps a hundred thousand, times on 
/ this line of reasoning. In the telling it sounds 

priggish; it may even sound self-righteous; but 
I do not think that either self-righteousness or 
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_ priggishness entered into this new phase of the 
fight. +~When we are hard put to it there are 
only a few well worked principles strong enough 
to summon to our aid, and if our copybook 
moralists have worn them to platitudes they 
still are the best we have with which to invoke 
fortitude. 

All I could say, then, was to the effect that 
while there might be coming a new and tragic 
turn to life, the resources that had helped me 
to meet other things would help me to meet 
this. There would be a way through, and out. 
To be frightened or dismayed might easily 
mean not finding it. To keep as calm and 
undaunted as one could—which is not very — 
much at the best of times—might, on the other 5 
hand, open up the channels by which good comes 
tous. To the best of my power I bent myself 
to that. 

It was not as hard as it may seem owing to 
the fact, as given above, that I had done some- 
thing from my boyhood to cultivate the art. 
Though little, it was a mental starting point. 

To some slight degree I had formed the habit 

of seeing how much I had not to bear which 

others had; so that if I was called on to face 

what most of them were free from, it could 

be no more than my share. In this way I 

avoided some of the subtle poison of self-pity 
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—not all of it—a germ against which there i is 
almost no antiseptic. — 

On going to Paris the next day to consult an 
oculist I got the cheering information that 
though the left eye had gone, and in conditions 


that made an operation dangerous, the right 


eye was unaffected. It was not only unaffected, 
but its vision remained unusually clear. The 
same causes which had worked in the left might 
eventually work in the right, but so far there 
was no sign of it. Sufficient unto the day be- 
ing the good thereof, I took plenty of heart, 
went back to my petit trou pas cher and finished 
my second book. This was “The Garden of 
Charity,” a tale of fisherman life on the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Here I may say that though I had at this 
time begun to write, it was only in the sneak- 
ing half-ashamed way in which one indulges in 
a vice. To me the love of writing had always 
been painted as my besetting sin. The tempta- 
tion to fall into it began with my earliest knowl- 
edge that letters would spell words, and words 
tell a story. By the time I could scribble I 
scribbled so persistently that, in the educational 
spirit of the time, pens, pencils, paper and ink 
were taken away from me. I haunted the back 
yards of shops, where I tore off the metal 
lining of which fringes hang in empty packing 
cases, twisting it to a point which would write, 
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“however clumsily. Shreds of wrapping paper 


were always to be picked up. These I secreted 
in outhouses and barns where, like Penrod, I ~ 
spent ravishing hours engaged on a great piece 
of fiction. No one but himself can appreciate 

the refuge which the House of Imagination of- 

fers to a troubled and anxious little boy. 

But it was a secret refuge. I cannot re- 
member by what process I came to understand 
the act of creative writing to be shameful, but 
I had no doubt that it was so. I kept the sin 
to myself. I kept it to myself till on the eve 
of going to the university. Then in the course 
of a talk with one of my teachers, whom [J still 
revere as the wisest man of modern times, I 
blurted out the confession. As a work in life 
I should like to write. He looked at me with 
deep, kindly eyes. “‘My dear boy, you’re in- 
sane,”’ was all he said; and insane I thought 
myself. Not till years of work in another pro- 
fession had brought me to a nervous break- 
down which was the cause of my being on the 
north coast of France did I think of writing 
except as a prompting of the evil one to be 
speedily overcome. 

On taking it up at last I had to explain to 
myself that I was not doing so with serious in- 
tent. My serious intent was to go back to my 
profession as soon as I was well enough. That 
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_ might be in another year, when the pastime 
_of writing would be dropped again. 


The date arrived some eighteen months after 
the summer at Saint-Pierre-en-Port. I was 
back in New York, with the intention of tak- 
ing up my old work again. It seemed to be 
my duty, and duty is always in the end the 
line of least resistance. Nervously I was wholly 
recovered, while my eyes seemed no worse 
than on the day at Fecamp. The left was even 
more sightless, but the right saw perfectly. 

And yet on going to the oculist in New York 
I learned that the right had begun to go as the 
left had gone. My instantaneous thought was, 
“Then I can go on writing.” The typewriter 
was coming into general use, and I had heard 
of the touch system, by which the writer could 
dispense with looking at the keys. On leaving 
the oculist I went straight to the Blickensderfer 
office and bought a portable machine. 

I am not saying that I willingly accepted 
blindness for the sake of the compensations. 
It was only that, since the blindness was threat- 
ening, the compensations were at least that 
much to the good. When at such a time there 
is anything at all to the good its value to the 
sufferer cannot be overemphasized. 

In the first place it relieves him from having 
nothing to contemplate but a blankness. That 
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was what I dreaded most. The loss of sight 
was in itself but a secondary part of the trag- 
edy. The emptiness of life was the first; but 
with a typewriter that emptiness was filled up 
again. No one, it seemed to me, could be 
lonely, or lost, or utterly disconsolate who had 
time and liberty to write. 

In my case, too, it implied a release from 
prohibition. I might become the exceptional 
man to whom Heaven had given leave to 
commit his besetting sin as a means of liveli- 
hood. : 

For there was that side to it too. In all my 
hopes, fears and forecasts the question of a 
livelihood dominated everything. I had still 
my cares and responsibilities, and even more — 
insistently than when I was a boy. Though, 
with the passing of the older generations, I 
have now been relieved of them, they were at 
that time a grave consideration. Blindness or 
no blindness, I must find so much money each 
month. 

If I am indelicate enough to revive these 
memories it is because my position was only 
that of the majority of men, and of many 
women. Nearly every one of us is helping to 
take care of those unable to take care of them- 
selves. We generally consider it a thankless 
task of which we would gladly see the end. 
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_ benevolence five: a away of ee = ape 
Here once more I had been obliged at an 
early age to work out a guiding principle. If I 
go on like this, I had often said to myself, = 
shall have nothing saved. Later I had to ex- 
press it in terms that applied to old age and = 
future of my family. At times it looked like a 
duty to abandon dependents now, so that I 
myself might be secured in the years to come. 

But here I reasoned that I could never be 
a loser from standing by those who had a claim 
on me. It could not be that having done what 
I could for them I should be left with nothing 
for myself. I was not generous at heart; I was 
doing what I did only because there was no 
one else to undertake it; but even so, it seemed 
to me, the Giver of All Things would not de- 
sert a man who was humbly trying to be a 
giver in his turn. 

And He never did, As the first of each 
month came round, I always had money, even 
at the worst of times, to pay my bills and meet 
my obligations of affection. There was often 
no more; but there was that; and by the time 
the first of the next month came round the 
empty purse filled up again. Many a time I 
was reminded, and I am reminded still, of the 
barrel of meal and the cruse of oil of the 


Widow of Sarepta. ‘And the barrel of meal 
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wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, 
- according to the word of the Lord.” “7 

The reader, I hope, will not put me down as — 
either didactic or sanctimonious in narrating 
this part of my experience. Having been asked 
to tell the tale of my struggle with blindness, 
I can tell it only as it happened. In it. my re- 
sponsibilities for others had an important part; 
and if I have personally found that I have not 
only never lost by giving, but have had, in the 
words of the prophet Malachi, the windows of 
Heaven opened to pour me out a blessing—or 
if so it seems to me—the fact is worth record- 
ing. In my hardest time my heaviest cares 
were for those outside my immediate family; 
and yet, as I see things now, it was by shoulder-— 
ing these cares to the utmost of my strength 
that the range of life grew widest. 

With the sight of one eye gone and that of 
the other going I determined then to break 
into a new profession. An astute and aged 
relative pointed out to me at the time that in 
any of the arts a man must serve seven years 
for Leah, and then another seven years for 
Rachel. Only in this way could the worker 
be well grounded, and develop the essential 
power of fecundity. On my laughing at her 
theory she reminded me of the many writers 
within the preceding ten years who had made 
big successes with a first or a second book, 
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to jump into recognition. If I couldn’t win 


Leah in another year, and Rachel in two or 
three more, I felt that I might as well not 
begin. 

It was important for me to win Leah before 
the darkness settled down. I had the convic- 
tion, I hardly know why, that I needed sight 
for the earlier steps though afterwards I might 
do without it. I made haste, therefore, to 
write my new book, which dealt with the life 
around Harvard in the ‘nineties, as well as 
with that of Cambridge as it was before sub- 
ways and motor-cars had tied it up with Bos- 
ton, My title was “The Steps of Honor,” 
and from motives of economy the book was 
written in Paris. 

But its sale was smaller than that of my 
first two. For neither of these had the de- 
mand been large, and here, for the third, it was 
diminishing. I was already in my decline. I 
was in my decline with a great calamity hang- 
ing over me, and hardly any time to wait. On 
the other hand the reviews were good in both 
America and England, and the publishers en- 
couraging. Taking heart of grace, I began 
my fourth. 

I had finished perhaps a third of it when a 
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a malady of the ductless glands at that time 
considered mysterious. Of this I have given 
some account in my book “The Conquest of 
Fear,” and so will not go into it again. All 
I need say is that for a year and more I was 
unable to write anything. In fact, my writing 
experiment seemed to have ended before it had 
well begun. 

Nevertheless, the barrel of meal ieee not 
nor did the cruse of oil fail. There was always 
a little in the bottom of both. When I say a 
little I mean that it was enough for comfortable 
living, without undue self-denial. 

But the time came when I gathered together 


such resources as remained to me, and reacted. _ 


Going back again to my little portable machine 
I finished my fourth book, and named it “The 
Giant’s Strength.” Its sale was less than that 
of the one before it. Luckily it had serial pub- 
lication in a small magazine which soon ceased 
to function, so that some money came from 
that source. But the money was not a consola- 
tion for the fact that Leah was so coy. By 
this time I had been writing for six years, and 
as far as the public was concerned I might 
not have published anything. 

To this disappointment the chief mitigation 
lay in the fact that the sight of my right eye 
continued to hold out. Having declined to a 
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mean anything, but so long as I could gel had ~ 
- that much less to worry me. The process” of 

~ going blind had been so long that by this time 
it did not worry me at all. One adapts one- 
self to anything. That there had ever been a 
time when the danger was not imminent began 
to strike me as incredible. 

My preoccupation was entirely with my lack 
of success asa writer. Analyzing myself I had 
formed, I thought, a fairly good estimate of 
my equipment, and still think it so. I was not 
a novelist; I was a story-teller. The novelist 
deals with life; the story-teller with his tale. 
In the one the characters create the plot; in 
the other the plot demands the characters, The 
novelist works in the higher sphere, the story- 
teller in the humbler one; but each has his 
advantages. 

Having been assured by critics that as a 
story-teller I had certain gifts, it was humili- 
ating not to be able to place them where the 
American reader would notice them. With 
editors and publishers I had had little difficulty 
from the first; but on the buyer I seemed utterly 
unable to impress myself. Coming to my fifth 
book I made up my mind that in case of another 
failure it would be my last. My besetting sin 
would have proved itself nothing but a 
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besetting : sin, and sens a means of livelihood: 
_and a means of livelihood was more urgent to- 
me than either health or sight. 

_ By the time I had finished a third of the 
book my publishers wished to look at it. Hav- 
ing looked at it they asked me to come to New 
York to talk the manuscript over. On my 
arrival in New York I was invited to dinner 
at the Hotel Knickerbocker by the late James 
MacArthur, for whose endearing qualities 
many of us have a dedicated reverence. No 
more genial or encouraging critic ever took an 
eager but inexperienced aspirant in hand. 

By the time we had finished dinner and had 
reached the coffee and cigars, MacArthur had 
shown me my story, so it seemed to me, as a 
bit of tosh. I forget what his criticisms were, 
but in my depressed and sensitive state of mind 
there was nothing left of it but a deformity. 
It couldn’t be permitted to come to the birth. 
I would end it there and then. 

As this involved not merely the new hopes 
I had formed but all my hopes from the days 
when I could first hope for anything, the minute 
was a bitter one. Even if I found another oc- 
cupation, the delights and enticements of a be- 
setting sin would not belong to it. Not merely 
was my book a failure, but all my writing was 
a failure; and with my writing a failure, I as 
an individual became the greatest failure of 
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: all. There being sbthiig for me athe the 
_scrap-heap, to the scrap-heap I marched up. 


I broke into what he was saying with the © 


words I can still repeat textually. ‘“That’s all 
right, MacArthur. I had already decided that 
_if this book didn’t do the trick it would be my 


last. Now it won’t be my last since it will not 


be written. Let’s talk about something else.” 

I can give his answer textually too. It was 
at once too brief and too amazing not to be 
cut forever on my brain. ‘‘My God, man! 
we're going to run it serially in Harper’s 
Magazine.” 

I wish there was any way of telling the lay- 
man what that meant to a struggling writer 
who had not yet succeeded in doing anything 
worth while. For the names of their serial 
writers Harper’s had never had any but the 
greatest, or at least the most commanding. 
George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, 
William Dean Howells, Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
were but a few of them. To be admitted into 
that company, even by a reversal of past 
policy, was a thing so astounding that it turned 
my inner world upside down. 

It implied so many things, of which recog- 
nition was the first. With a successful run 
through Harper’s Magazine the buyer would 
begin to know who I was. I should have a 
bigger sale; I should earn more money; my 
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next Peek would gain in importance; the Carne’ 
_ would be more or less assured. And yet be- 
yond all these there was one thing which loomed 
up over all the others as a permanent glorify- 
ing fact; I could go on writing. ‘The purpose 
for which I had my existence was not to be 
strangled. Blind or seeing, I was to be at 
liberty to work that purpose out. Nothing 
else mattered in the world. If ever the 
windows of Heaven were opened to pour me 
out a blessing it was in the Knickerbocker café 
on that sparkling February night. 

My book was named ‘The Inner Shrine.” 
It proved to be Leah, for my seven years were 
up exactly. 

When [ have told of one more decision which 
I was obliged to make I shall have said enough. 

Before my illness I had been in the habit of 
going into general society, as well as of speak- 
ing frequently in public. It is probably known 
already to the reader that troubles with the 
ductless glands are likely to be disfiguring. 
My own case was not an exception, and for 
the first year or two I kept as much as possible 
out of sight, living chiefly abroad. 

But the time came when I saw that I must 
be the victim of this condition or its master. 
To be the victim was easy. Nothing grows 
on one more quickly than a shrinking from 
seeing people, or from going out. When you 
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timid in hes sense that a wild seas timid. 
= Escape becomes your aim in life, not the walk. 
ing up to life and facing it. 

Thus I came to a pass at which I saw that my 
choice was between perpetual escape, on the 
one hand, and a reasonable boldness, on the 
other. This was first presented to me by an 
invitation to a large dinner to be given by 
Colonel George Harvey in honor of the seven- 
ty-fifth birthday of that immortal artist and 
beloved prince among men, William Dean 
Howells. I was asked to sit at the high table, 
and to be one of the after-dinner speakers, the 
kind of invitation which it seemed a foregone 
conclusion that I must decline. 

But second thoughts induced me to hesitate. 
Hesitation brought reflection. Reflection took 
me back to my old-time point of view, that 
the use we get from affliction is in our reaction 
against it. Submission is fatal. It is giving 
in to an enemy who will never show any mercy. 
To ignore misfortune and live as nearly as pos- 
sible as if we didn’t have it to bear is the only 
course worthy of a man. 

With this as a principle I not only went to 
the dinner and spoke, but I worked out a plan 
of action for the future. I would go before 
the public, for social or speaking purposes, 
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ae whenever I could please, ticlp or contribute any- 
thing 


- When unable to do any of these three -s 
I should feel myself at liberty to keep to the — 
background with no reproaches of conscience. — 

Of the working of this rule I wish merely to 
note the extraordinary kindness of people. 
The poor old public gets so many knocks— 
knocks which as a rule it thoroughly deserves 
—that it is a relief to be able to set down some- 
thing on the other side of the balance-sheet. 


_ To the credit of this wicked world I have to 


chronicle the fact that as far as this one in- 
dividual is concerned, not once has it failed 
me when I pumped up the courage to come 
before it. Since the Harvey-Howells dinner 
I have spoken to hundreds of audiences, large~ 
and small, and never have I lacked the subtle 
assurance, which all speakers know as a sup- 
port, of having my hearers with me. 

That this is not a covert way of blowing my 
own trumpet I must beg my reader to believe 
without my saying any more about it. In any 
account of one’s personal struggle one must 
risk the imputation of egoism and thinly dis- 
guised vanity. I let that go. The point I am 
raising is just this: that when, taking my cour- 
age in both hands, I did my best to ignore my 
infirmities, the people before whom I came 
always sustained me royally. Cruel and hard- 
hearted as the human race is, I should like to 
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~ And still the right eye continues to hold out. 
Rachel has come and gone, but my little bit 
of sight remains with me. It is not much; I 
see neither very far nor very clearly; but be- 
tween not seeing and seeing at all there is the 
distance of the east from the west. How long 
it will last I cannot guess. Sufficient to the 
day is the good thereof. 

I have spent so much of my energy in look- 
ing forward to things of which I was afraid, 
and few of which ever came to pass, that I find 
it an economy of strength only to anticipate 
the good. If the evil comes it comes, but one 
generally finds a way to meet it. Foresight, 
precaution, reasonable care can be exercised 
without yielding to dismay. The fun of work, 
and after that the fun of work, and then the 
fun of work again, I have found the surest 
impetus to courage. For me it has mitigated 
physical ills, and led my mind away from moral 
ones. ‘’o have more work than I can do has 
become my ideal of earthly happiness. I often 
think that if today I am not wholly blind it 
is because the sheer necessity of working com- 
pelled me to preserve a gleam of the divine 
faculty. I could positively not go blind in a 
world where there was so much to be done. 
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By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


I HAVE been asked to relate my experiences, 
observations and conclusions of life since I 
wrote “In His Steps,” as to whether I myself 
have been able to follow a Christlike plan of 
life in this more or less materialistic age. 

That is not an easy thing to do, and inasmuch 
as I have never before tried to do it, I hope 
that whoever reads this confession will be 
kindly and generous in judgment and absolve 
me at the very beginning from insufferable 
egotism and from any attempt to dogmatize 
as to what is “Christlike’ in the conduct of 
any human being in any age, whether it be the 
Apostolic age or the one in which we now live. 

The longer I try to interpret the probable 
conduct of Jesus if He were living in my place, 
the more reluctant I find myself to pass judg- 
ment on others who have a different definition 
of what it means to be a Christian, and the more 
careful to refrain from dogma as to what 
others ought to do. 

But I have been asked to relate my own 
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what I have felt and what I believe about the 
thing called Christianity as a force in the world 
so remarkable that no matter how we may de- 


fine it we cannot escape from its tremendous 
place in the history of the present moment— 
fully as great as it was when first it came into 
the lives of men in the lifetime of Jesus Him- 
self. 


I wrote “In His Steps” during 1896 and ~ 


1897, and read one chapter at a time to my 
Sunday evening congregation. It was a story 
in which a number of the characters took a 
pledge to do everything according to the stand- 
ard of what Jesus would probably do in their 
places. At the conclusion of the reading the 
story was published in a paper-bound edition 
and sold for ten cents a copy. It had a copy- 
right line on it put there by the publisher. 

As the book began to be read I received 
letters from all over the world asking me how 
I could copyright a book of that sort and make 
money from it. Most of my correspondents 
argued that a book advocating the principles 
of imitating Jesus should be given to the world 
free, and very many of the letters violently 
charged me with hypocrisy for violating my 
own teaching in the book. 
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_ As I look back upon that period I am telling 
exactly what the effect of this criticism was on 
‘my own mind. I was deeply disturbed by it 
and felt myself as if a mistake had been made 


to copyright the work. I was about to ask the ae 


publisher to give all my royalties from the sales 
of the book to some worthy welfare cause, when 
the problem was solved for me, at least so far 
as any anxiety on my own part was concerned 
that I had violated the teachings of the book 
and was making gain out of it, as my corre- 
spondents said Jesus would never do. 

The publisher in filing copies of the story 
with the Library at Washington filed only one 
copy instead of two. That slight mistake made 
the copyright defective, and when other pub- 
lishers discovered that mistake they began to 
publish the book in enormous quantities and 
inasmuch as they sent me no royalties, seeing 
they did not have to, I was somewhat freed 
from my fear that I was breaking an evident 
rule of conduct as Jesus might have obeyed it. 

There were some sixteen different publishers 
of the book in America and some fifty in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, and the book so 
far as I was concerned has been given to the 
world, and my conscience has been easy on that 
score ever since. The book went into some 
22,000,000 copies counting the twenty-one dif- 
ferent translations, and it has seemed to me that 
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guise, for the story certainly never would 
have had the circulation it has had if one a 
lisher alone had put it out. 

I do not know what anyone else may think 
of this, but as the years have gone on I find 
my own mind quite at rest over the history of 
the little book. If I am being asked to relate 
my own honest experience at this phase of my 
interpretation of what was Christlike, I feel 
quite sure that no matter what might be Chris- 
tian in the conduct of the sixty-six different pub- 
lishers who printed the book, I have lost no 
sleep over the fact that I did not get rich out 
of it. The book was read, and that is what 
books should be written for. I hope I do not 
feel unduly elated over its wide reading, but 
if I do, it is coupled with the comforting 
thought that I have not amassed a fortune in 
any mercenary manner, contrary to the possible 
action of Jesus if He were to write a book in 
this age of ours. 


The probable conduct of Jesus in the matter 
of finances has always raised certain questions 
in my mind, some of which I hang up in a 
convenient place unanswered. I do not pretend 
to know what He would do in the matter of 
accumulating property or how He would make 
money. I am quite sure He received money 
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honestly earned from the tables and ach ae 
furniture He made with His own hands in the 
carpenter shop at Nazareth, and I am also 
quite sure He would sanction all honest labor 
rewarded in proportion to the service rendered. 
But in other matters financial I have never 
been able to rest my mind in any dogmatic way 
either for myself or for others. I am saying 
all this because I want to make clear the 
reason for a conclusion I had to reach shortly 
after “In His Steps” began to be well known, 
where the matter of making money from a cer- 
tain source became a matter that compelled me 
to ask the personal question “What would 
Jesus do?” 

The sale of the book in Great Britain, where — 
more copies were published than in this coun- 
try, gave me of necessity a very large reading 
acquaintance. Major J. B. Pond of New York, 
who was in the business of arranging and man- 
aging lecture engagements for speakers—he 
was Henry Ward Beecher’s manager—tele- 
graphed me that he would guarantee me 
$50,000 and all my expenses if I would allow 
him to map out a speaking tour to include 
Great Britain and Canada. 

It was the first telegram of the kind that 
I had ever received, and I remember I read 
it with some interest. I was just starting in 
my pastorate and my salary was $1200 a year, 
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W id in advance. — 
: Ma or Pond’s offer would mean, of course, 
~ leaving my church for several months” absence, 
~ and changing all the habits of a lifetime. And 
then instantly the question rose, ““‘What would 
geste do?” / 

Here was that matter of money again. And 
I finally answered Major Pond by declining 
his offer, because it seemed to me that if the 
teachings of Jesus were to be taken as He 
meant them, $50,000 was more money than 
I could earn honestly in that way. : 

What possible service could I render my 
audiences that would be worth such a sum? 
It seemed to me at the time and it does yet, 
with some modifications, that a lecture tour 
on those terms would have destroyed the very 
impression I would need to make if the intent 
of it was to emphasize the plain living that 
Jesus Himself lived and taught. 

One of the cardinal principles of Christianity 
has always been its emphasis on the simple life. 
I could not avoid repeating over and over the 
saying of Jesus, “‘How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the Kingdom of God.” If 
I secured that amount of money just for talk- 
ing to people for a few months, how could I 
escape the world-wide criticism that I was 
trading on an unexpected publicity to make all 
I could out of it? 
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The thing took hold of me to such an extent 
that I had then and have yet a real horror of 
being rich, unless in some way I could be sure 
of actually earning the money that I received. 
In a world where there was so much poverty 
and suffering, how could I pass for a Christian 
if I accumulated more than I needed for my 
simple wants and for a future support that 
would prevent me from becoming a burden, 
in my old age or illness, on others or on the 
state? I could find no ease for my conscience 
except by a positive and final refusal. 

A year later the same question came up 
again in a different form. 

A call came from a large church in the East 
to leave my Kansas pastorate and take another 
charge at a salary six times that which I 
was receiving. It would mean leaving a small 
and struggling congregation made up of people 
on small salaries and wages, a young church 
just beginning its life. It seemed to me at 
once that judging by the standard of Christ- 
likeness as I understood it, no man could 
desert a people in such a case without sub- 
jecting himself to the charge of accepting a 
call on account of the increase of pay. No 
matter what my mind replied by saying that 
every man ought to accept opportunities for 
larger service by going to larger centers of 
population, I have never been able to satisfy 
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_ stances that confronted me is aheeee justified. 
At any rate the offer was refused, and I re- 
mained happily with my people, where I have 
been since for over thirty-five fae 


If happiness of mind counts fie anything, | 


I doubt if there has been a happier person in 
the ministry than I have been. And besides 
all that, I do not believe it makes very much 
difference where a man lives, or how big or 
small the place is. A man can write books or 
create values anywhere. If the ministers in 
small towns would measure their task by the 
standards of human values and not by the 
census of population there would be fewer dis- 
contented preachers, and more happy and 
worth while parishes. 

As the years have moved on I do not recall 
very many puzzling situations where being a 
Christian after the Christ example in this age 
has raised insuperable difficulties. In following 
my own definition of the probable conduct of 
Jesus if He were living now in this materialistic 
time, I have often met with strong opposition, 
some of it from my own intimate friends. My 
friends would say, “If you take that course 
you will not succeed.” I found after a while 
that what they meant was the loss of money, 
or position, or the approval of society. 
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But as I have understood it, Christiaaliy 


consists very largely in losing one’s life in order 


to gain it. Judged by all commonly accepted. 


standards of success, the life of Jesus Himself 
was the most stupendous failure ever recorded. 
He made no money, He wrote no books, He 
held no public office, He erected no buildings, 
He was without influence in society. All He 
did was to live. And when it came to acting 
so as to win the approval of the crowd, no 
being that ever lived ever acted more inde- 
pendently, regardless of the commonplaces of 
society. 

Excuse the little preaching. Perhaps I can 
illustrate better from another bit of experience 
what I mean by Christlikeness. 

I think I can safely say that I have never 
felt more lonesome and misunderstood than 
during the war. I hardly need to say that I 
am a pacifist. I do not understand how a 
Christian can be anything else. I had a son 
who enlisted in the Ambulance Corps and 
served his time overseas. I did not object to 
that, because it seemed to me that he was in 
the service of binding up the wounds that war 
caused. But as for myself, I asked leave of 


absence from my church during the years 1917 | 


and 1918 to accept an invitation from Sir 

George Hunter of Newcastle, the builder of 

the Lusitania and Mauretania, to come to 
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t of prohibition, a large part of =a 
was to create sentiment to protect our boys 
from drink while en route from England to 
France. 


At no time in my attempt to live the Chris- 


tian life as I have understood it have I felt 
more opposition and more ill will than during 
those years of world tragedy. Before leaving 
for Great Britain I remember one Sunday 
when I preached a sermon in which I said that 
I believed the cause of the war should be 
divided between all the warlike nations, our 


own included, because the whole world must 


bear the burden of guilt for militarism. 

I think at no time in my experience have I 
felt such bitterness of estrangement as was 
caused, by that sermon. I did not know until 
many months afterwards that federal agents 
were on the point of making an arrest for the 
preaching of the sermon, but it interests me 
now to find that after the passions engendered 
by the war fever have passed away, many 
American and even English pacifists and 
historians of note are making statements 
exactly like those I made, and saying that the 
real cause of the war was a warlike world, 
armed to the teeth with enormous armies and 
navies, a ghastly burden to the people and a 
menace to every nation. 
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ag Ee But at the time I spoke the same convictions, z 3 
_ because I felt compelled to speak them if I — 


‘was true to my definition of what Jesus would | 
speak, my people as well as the people in every 
church were possessed with the universal spirit 
of hate. In a later sermon after returning 
home from the English campaign I ventured 
one Sunday to preach from the text of Jesus, 
“I say unto you, love your enemies,” and men- 
tioned the Germans and spoke of the starving 
children there who were not to blame for the . 
war. Men rose and went out of the church 
in anger. And yet, I said to myself as they 

went, what is Christianity if it is not obedience 

to the teaching of Jesus? 


On my return home from Great Britain in 
January of 1918 Sir George Hunter begged me 
to see the President and ask if some agreement 
could not be reached between the United States 
and Great Britain whereby our boys and those 
from Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
might be protected from drink while in 
England. 

I went to Secretary Baker, because I was 
unable to see President Wilson, and told him 
of the things I had seen with my own eyes 
of our boys in Liverpool and London and 
Plymouth, where crews from four of our bat- 
tleships lay drunk in the streets for days, and 
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of cenecna ‘many towns over England where 
lads from Canada and Australia were victims 
of the public houses, and begged him to take 


some action to protect our boys. 

He claimed that we could not interfere with 
Great Britain’s military policy which gave a 
man in uniform the privilege of buying whisky 
as well as beer—while whisky was denied to a 
civilian. I went to Secretary Daniels and to 
Mr. Hoover and told them what I had seen. 
They told me to publish everywhere the facts, 
which I did in articles written for magazines 
and in public addresses. In one of these 
addresses I mentioned a fact which was openly 
declared in the British Parliament of 10,000 
soldiers invalided home from Cairo, Egypt, 
incapacitated on account of drink, and for 
making that statement I received scores of 
abusive letters. 

And yet it seemed to me then and does now 
that Jesus would have spoken out. My friends 
did not think so. In fact many of them hon- 
estly believed that Jesus would have been, 
found at the front firing off His gun to kill. 
I could not bring myself to believe that, while 
not judging anyone else. But at that point 
many of my old friends went back, and the 
breach is hardly healed yet. 

I think it is safe to say that within the last 
thirty years I have received at least ten 
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end letters from people ‘ every walk of 

life asking if it is possible to live the Christian 
life literally. Many of these letters seem to 
take for granted that it is possible for a minis- 
ter to come near to such a life, but impossible 
for a man in the business, political or jour- 
nalistic world. 

But if I understand the Christian life it is 
no easier for a minister to live it practically 
than for the publisher of a magazine or for the 
man who makes automobiles or runs a steel 
plant. The minister faces the whole of life 
just like other men. The places where he must 
be brought face to face with the standards of 
Jesus are just the same as those that confront 
any man in business or politics. And if 
Christianity cannot be practised as Jesus 
taught it, by every man in every place, no 
matter what the surroundings and the circum- 
stances, then we must look for some other 
religion as the final word for human conduct. 

Nearly every day some test seems to con- 
front me in my attempt to behave in the Christ- 
like way. I see one of these tests on my desk 
while I am writing. It looks like a small thing 
and yet I feel quite sure if I act as I am going 
to, it will subject me to no small amount of 
misunderstanding and possible loss of friend- 
ship. It is an invitation from my university 
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fraternity to attend = ‘banquet in} 

_ where the price of the banquet i is five dollars. 
The affair will be held in a grand ballroom, 
and it will be followed by dancing and fun. 

It is a sad world in many ways and I am a 
believer in happiness and fun. But I am going 
to write the secretary to excuse me because I 
do not believe I can sit down to a banquet at 
five dollars a plate, with the picture before me 
of the millions I saw suffering in Europe from 
lack of food. I have never learned how to eat 
five dollars’ worth of food at one sitting. I 
can satisfy my normal appetite by the expendi- 
ture of fifty cents, and send the rest of the 
money to the Jackie Coogan fund for starving 
children in Germany and the Near East. That 
is what I believe Jesus would do. But it is not 
what most of my friends, even in the church, 
think is necessary. 

And at this point I reach the conclusion 
that the conduct of the Christian in this age 
is by no means standardized. ‘There is no 
standard definition of what a Christian really 
is. My definition is not accepted by the 
crowd, I am quite sure. At the same time I 
do not lose my faith in the ultimate acceptance 
of some form of personal action that will make 
a Christian a marked person, different from 
others who do not bear the name. 
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As the years flow by, I reach another con- 
clusion also. And that is the gradual accep- 
tance on the part of men, even of those en- 
gaged in what is known as big business, that 
somehow, in some real way, the teaching of 
Jesus is practical. Twenty-five years ago if 
I mentioned to a man in business the need of 
making his business conform to the standards 
of Jesus I was very apt to meet the objection 
that while the ideals of Christianity were 
beautiful as ideals they would not go at all in 
business because they were not practical. 
Today the thoughtful man in business and 
politics is asking “‘What is practical?” 

The way matters are managed in the busi- 
ness and political world cannot be said to be— 
very practical when we note the confusion and 
waste and injustice and hate and prejudice and 
loss that are the result of the failure to obey 
the teachings of Jesus. If obedience to His 
teaching of good will towards men would stop 
war, create brotherhood, wipe out injustice, 
find a way for the distribution of physical needs 
through some form of cooperation of effort, 
and establish an international prosperity that 
would bring in mutual understanding and 
kindness, what under Heaven could equal such 
a result measured by the standards of material 
success that men in the market-place boast 
of? 
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“ Ande to" ns e question, - 
word of preaching which I find is acs neces- 


sary to this personal narrative of a very im- 
perfect attempt to understand what Jesus 


would do, the honest attempt on the part of 
mankind to obey the teachings of Jesus would 
result in the creation of Heaven on earth. 
Every sensible person agrees that if the teach- 
ings were obeyed we would get the practical 
results that reformers and exhorters and even 
stump speakers say we ought to have, and 
do not have under the present way of doing 
things in this materialistic age. If Christianity 
is such a practical thing in the economic and 
social universe, why don’t we all try to prac- 
tise it? Some of us, the writer included, have 
been called fools for trying it. But, excuse 
the frankness if I say it, I am inclined to 
believe that, after all it has been through in 
its bungling way of doing things, the world 
so far is a fool for not accepting the teachings 
of Jesus Christ as the greatest statesman of 
all time, and obeying those teachings in order 
to establish universal happiness and power. 
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One: when I was twelve, I overheard my 
mother and aunt discussing a beautiful neigh- 
bor. “I can’t believe she is that sort of 
woman,” mother was saying. ‘Why, my dear, 
she’s a lovely person. She wouldn’t do a thing 
like that! Perhaps he wants a divorce badly 
enough to claim anything.” 

My aunt was less incredulous. ‘“‘He seems 
to have sufficient evidence. Women have been 
known to be unfaithful. It does happen.” 

“But not our kind of women.” 

After that the beautiful neighbor moved 
away. But she remained in my childish mind a 
symbol of mysterious and unknowable guilt. 
The proof had been finally produced. She was 
“that sort of woman,” whatever that sort 
might be. 

That was a long time ago. Since that period 
our standards of conduct and judgment have 
relaxed a little. Women have fallen from 
grace and have lived to be loved and respected. 
Still, to most people the woman who, married 
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to one man, gives herself to SSeS is outside 
the pale. She is not the sweet young thing 
betrayed. She is the deliberate sinner, 

This is the story of such a woman. 

When I married Alan, all our worldly 
friends predicted disaster and the more ideal- 
istic ones declared, “SHow romantic!” Alan’s 
sole capital consisted of twenty dollars and 
mine of twelve, when after a lazy day of read- 
ing A. E. Housman, we decided to visit the 
City Hall on our way home and get married. 
Alan at the moment was connected with one 
of the daily papers. 

I say at the moment, because he was never 
long enough in one place for his friends to keep 
up with his journalistic connections. He was 
one of that lovable but unfortunate fraternity 
who in a world of system, efficiency and high- 
pressure salesmanship are ‘brilliant but not 
clever, charming but ineffectual, civilized but 
non-competitive. I have never known a human 
being less adjusted to our industrial world than 
Alan, and I do not know yet whether that con- 
stitutes an indictment of Alan or of our world. 
Certainly he was kind, intellectual, honorable 
and handsome. ‘‘What more could any woman 
desire in a man?” I asked my outraged family 
after the ceremony. 

Mother was disappointing. She was a 
prominent club-woman of decidedly liberal 
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tendencies and had worked for suffrage for 
women. She had encouraged me to become a — 


reporter on one of the evening papers and had 


held before me the ideal of social and economic 


independence. But her first question was, ‘“May 
I ask how he is going to support you?- He 


never works long enough at a time to pay his 


own board bills.” 
I answered: “I shall support myself. Many 
married women do. We will both work.” 

It was too late to plead or expostulate, so 
mother contented herself with a statement. 
“You can support yourself after a fashion, I 
suppose, but please remember, my dear, you 


are a sybarite. You love luxury and ease, for — 


all your sociological theories. Some day, when 
babies come—well, life isn’t going to be easy for 
you—if you continue to be in love with Alan.” 

Her words seemed ridiculous at the time, but 
I remembered them later, when life was not 
easy and I continued to be in love with Alan. 

We took an inexpensive apartment and were 
quite remarkably happy until the baby came, a 
year and a half later. Alan worked almost 
steadily and was the most charming companion 
in the world. He helped with the cooking and 
housework—very little of either was done— 
and wrote me flattering verses. It was a care- 
free time. 

When Bobbie came we moved to a suburb 
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and Alan eontinbted daily with : seeming seren- 
ity. During most of the year that followed, I 
- was too busy to notice the round of tired 
routine into which we, who had promised our- 
selves that we would never be as other men 
and women are, were drifting. Then toward 
the end of the year certain physical and nervous 
symptoms in my husband began to alarm me. 
At first he would arrive home tired and silent, 
in his eyes the troubled resignation of a chained 
animal. He no longer chaffed me or played 
with the baby. Blinding headaches developed, 
with hot pains in his eyes. The thought of 
blindness occurred to me, and the very founda- 
tion of our lives seemed shaken. Soon the 
physical pain made all reading and writing im- 
possible and he was obliged to give up his work. 
The physician whom I called in said he could 
do nothing and recommended a specialist. 
After a long talk with Alan, this man told 
me the worst—that Alan’s illness would be a 
very long one, that it was purely functional 
and nervous rather than organic, but none the 
less real and painful because of that fact. It 
might be six months or a year before perfect 
rest and freedom from anxiety could bring 
back his health and equilibrium. 


As I look back upon those next six months, 
they seem a nightmare. We moved into the 
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city, and leaving the baby with my mother, I — 
_ looked about for work. I had never quite re- 
covered my strength after the baby’s arrival 
and the worry and excitement over Alan’s ill- 
ness made me still less fitted for the role I had 
assumed. For every advertised job there were 
dozens of well equipped, capable women seek- 
ing employment. I could not bear to have 
mother help Alan and me. It was enough 
that she should care for Bobbie. So, through- 
out the winter, I worked, wrote Sunday 
“features” to supplement my meager wages, 
and cared for Alan as best I could. 

The ugliness of our tiny furnished apart- 
ment, the housework that in spite of Alan’s 
best efforts remained to be done in the evening, — 
were a source of constant irritation tome. And 
yet I bore the double burden with a certain 
brazen cheerfulness. We were young. This 
was but a temporary trial. Many women be- 
fore me had had sick husbands and often 
numerous children to care for. I took to quot- 
ing copy-book maxims to myself. “The darkest 
hour,” et cetera. But in my heart I alternated 
between a deep disgust at my own inadequacy 
and a fierce defiance of any fate that might 
befall us. But there was never a moment of 
resentment toward Alan. He was now my 
child as well as my lover and we clung to each 
other with a desperate and yearning tenderness. 
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On the Sundays that he was not too wretched 
I would bring the baby down from my mother’s. 
_ At the end of the day when I had to leave him, 
he would inevitably cling to my neck andcry. IL 
was a modern young woman, but at these times 


when Bobbie clung to me and cried “Mommy,” 


all my latent inheritance from a million female 
ancestors stirred within me and I held him to 
me with the primitive passion of a threatened 
cave-mother. 

It was several months before Alan began 
to improve even slightly and it was obvious 
that it would take many more to bring him back 
to health again. His treatments moved slowly 
and expensively on. I dared not think of the 
bill that must be paid some day. 

Both my health and my spirits were at a low 
ebb and the future seemed uniformly gray when 
Laura Garnett’s letter—the name is fictitious 
—arrived from New York. Laura was the 
one school friend with whom I had kept up a 
correspondence, and since Alan’s illness her gay, 
brilliant letters, with their chatter of life in the 
big city, were colorful spots in the drab routine 
of my existence. Secretly I envied her to dis- 
traction. Laura was doing all the things I had 
once dreamed of doing. She was well paid and 
met the most interesting people in New York. 
She was single, successful and happy. This 
letter contained a check for my fare and an 
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offer of a job on her magazine at forty-five — 
dollars a week. “Get Alan parked somewhere © 
in the country,” she wrote characteristically, 
“and come on to me. You need a change and © 
you can send money back to take care of him.” 
We discussed her offer till far into the morn- 
ing. We both felt that it was an opportunity 
I might never get again. If Alan objected to ie 
my going, he hid the fact successfully. oe 
“Tl miss you like the dickens,” he said, “but 
I'll be coming on when this pain goes. The 
West is no place for me anyway.” 
A week later I was crying myself to sleep in 
a berth of the Overland Limited. It was my 
first night away from Alan since our marriage. — — 


I am aware that a simple statement of my 
experience on that eastward trip cannot help 
but make it seem a cheap, commonplace adven- 
ture. And yet I have no desire to color or 
dramatize it. The bare story would seem but 
the trite situation of a Pullman flirtation, of 
the girl who is “picked up” by the tired business 
man in search of diversion. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, it was probably 
that. And yet no human experience is so re- 
ducible and no situation on earth is without its 
alleviating circumstances. Until one has 
learned that lesson, human beings are incom- 
prehensible. And however immoral a woman 
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this story; I bade cas for a Spade oom and 

_ discriminating person. Perhaps we must al- 
ways rationalize our motives in order that life 
should not seem too ghastly a thing to bear. 

It was on the morning of the second day that 
I noticed the man who occupied the compart- 
ment next my section. He stopped and picked 
up a magazine that had fallen to the floor. 

“Dull scenery these first two or three days,” 
he remarked, smiling. “You will need all your 
reading matter.” 

He passed on. He was the most faultlessly 
groomed person I had ever seen, but for all the 
correctness of his clothes, there was somewhere 
about him a hint of the unconventional, a sug- 
gestion of what we commonly call “artistic.” 

That evening, as I stood alone on the cold 
observation platform from which all other 
travelers had fled to the inside warmth, he 
strolled out and stood within two feet of me. 

“Brave girl, on so chilly a night,” he said. 

I was lonely and chilled inside with a longing 
for home. It was good to have some one speak 
to me. “It’s worth it—the whiteness of this 
moonlight—it’s unearthly.” 

He did not say another word and we stood 
watching the receding landscape under the 
ghostly light. Suddenly he began singing 
softly, as though to himself, and I listened 
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“Your voice is beautiful,” I said. ‘You are 
a singer?” 

“No, only a business man.” 

“There is something about you alien to 
that Som 

“My suppressed desire peeping around the 
corner. It usually expresses itself in my neck- 
ties.” He paused and then continued: “I 
know you have seen me watching you and I 
hope you haven’t minded. I noticed your 
books and magazines. You seemed like a 
literary oasis in a desert of sporty stories. By 
their reading matter ye shall know them.” 

I went inside after that, but the ice had been 
broken. In the next two days he sat across 
from me much of the time. I found him intel- 
ligent, well read and fascinating. I learned 
incidentally that he was the vice-president of 
a nationally known corporation and a well- 
known figure in the commercial world. He 
talked freely of himself and his work, showed 
me reports he had written and asked my opin- 
ion on all sorts of things. I could not adjust 
these facts to the man’s personality until he 
began to talk of music, with a passion and in- 
terest that galvanized his whole personality. 
Then I realized that this was the real Richard 
Crane—I will call him that—and that the 
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begun and proffered me his cigaret case. BESS 
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: ae had probably lost an artist in 
of a corporation official. 

I was rather ill on the night Rafebe we 
- reached Chicago and for the first time his 
attitude toward me reminded me of my sex. 
As I leaned back in my seat, he sat down 
beside me and surreptitiously poured some 
brandy from a silver flask into a glass. 

“Drink this, my dear,” he whispered, “and 
then get into bed.” I drank it obediently. 

Richard Crane was near me nearly all the 
next day, the last of the trip. That evening 
he pulled a card from his pocket and wrote 
the name of a famous hotel across it. “‘I live 
here when I’m in town,” he said. ‘Will you 
let me know where you are and let me show 
you something of New York?” 

“ll be very busy earning a living,” I told 
him. “You see, I’m not really your sort of 
person. I have enjoyed knowing you here, on 
the train. Shall we let it go at that?” 

“I don’t want to. The moment I saw you 
get on the train, | wanted to know you. If 
you ever want to see me or need anyone, will 
you call me up here? Promise it.” 

“If I ever find myself starving in a snow- 
storm, I will call you to the rescue,” I promised. 


n the making 


It seemed so ridiculous. Thank heaven, I 


wouldn’t need anyone’s help in New York. 
As I said good night, he held tightly to my 
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hand for a moment. “May I kiss you good eee 
night—Elizabeth ?” , Ea 
All the occupants of the car were safely i in Z 


their berths. And because I never expected to — = 
see him again and because he was very charm- 
ing, I leaned forward to receive his kiss. aes 


I have never quite understood the situation 
on Laura’s paper that led to my bitter dis- rive 
appointment and eventually to the motif of 
my story. At her apartment when I arrived 
was a lengthy and incoherent letter explaining 
she had quarreled with her managing editor 
and had accepted a position abroad. 

She had sailed for London the day before 
my arrival. She assured me that her former — 
chief had given his word to provide me with a 
job. ‘ I was urged to see him immediately and 
was given the address of a reasonable hotel. 

But the job I had expected was not there and 
with its failure to materialize there came over 
me a morbid sense of malignant fatality, of a 
pursuing and frustrating “hoodoo.” Laura’s 
editor was coolly courteous and impersonal. 

He had promised Miss Garnett to find some- 
thing for me and he would do so. But the 
something was not what Laura had had in 
mind. I was to be something of a glorified 
office girl, at a salary of twenty-five dollars-a 
week—the only vacancy on the staff. 
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: That mole in my room I sat by the window 
and longed bitterly for home. Any belief I 


- might ever have had in a Divine Wisdom died 


in that hour. I was young, intelligent, attrac- 
tive, eager to fulfill all my obligation to society, 
willing to bear the double burden of mother- 
hood and social service. I was stranded in an 
indifferent city that would not let me give my 
best or pay me properly for my least. 

Perhaps I should have found a better posi- 
tion if I had not become ill with influenza at 
the end of two weeks in New York. Fate had 
not finished with me yet. The remnants of my 
fighting spirit died as my temperature rose. 
For the first time since my arrival I began to 
think of Richard Crane and the promise I had 
made him. I needed help now. 

I phoned him one afternoon at five o'clock 
and at six he appeared in a taxi, bundled me 
down-stairs and away to his hotel. It was like 
the miracle of the magic carpet. 

“You poor sick kid,” he said as he sat beside 
me later. ‘You ought to be spanked for not 
phoning me sooner. You will sleep here in 
my bed tonight, and tomorrow, if you’re able, 
we go up the Hudson to the kind of country 
that will make you forget that the Rockies ever 
laid claim to scenery.” ‘Thea he left me. 

My first three days at Cranewood were 
spent in a lovely apple-green bedroom of the 
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first real Colonial farmhouse I had ever seen, 
_ Richard had returned to the city after deposit- 

ing me in the care of his housekeeper and 
promised to come back for the week-end. 

The piled-up exhaustion of the last eight 

.months surged down upon me like an avalanche efi 
as my nerves relaxed to the beauty and peace 
about me. My body between the cool linen oA 
sheets ached as though beaten, but my soul was 
possessed with a quiet sense of security it had 
not known for a year. This was my world, my 
life—the rest had been my nightmare. 

As the week-end drew near, I forced myself 
to face the situation before me. Richard had 
been the essence of disinterested kindness and 
consideration, but I was not so unsophisticated 
as to mistake the nature of his feeling for me. 
If I stayed here after his return, it could mean 
but one thing, and I amazed myself with the 
calmness with which I considered this possibil- 
ity. The bitter reality of my recent experience 
had robbed me of the last shreds of sentimental- 
ity. I could go back to my twenty-five dollar 
job. Perhaps with Richard’s influence I might 
get a slightly better position. But when under 
the circumstances could I save enough money 
some day to pay my fare back to my baby? 

On the other hand, by merely accepting the 
situation in which I found myself, I could 
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some sort of security for Alan and Bobbie. 


_ By Saturday I had decided. It had not been 
easy. I still loved Alan, not with the old 
romantic worship, but with a deep maternal 
tenderness. All my training and _ instincts 
clamored against the thing I had decided to do. 

If Richard Crane had been a slightly differ- 
ent person, a little more the tired business man, 
a little less the potential artist, it could not 
have happened. I liked him immensely. We 
had much in common and [ knew I could make 
him happy. I would give value received. 

I was still a little shaky when he came into 
the room where I sat by the open fire that 
afternoon. He looked at me quietly for a 
moment, questioning my face with his intent 
eyes. Then he smiled happily and kneeling on 
the floor beside my chair, drew my head down 
to his shoulder. ‘‘My dear, dear girl,” he mur- 
mured. My pent-up emotions burst through 
at his touch and I wept on his shoulder. 

Often during the following six months of our 
life together I stood in front of my mirror and 
questioned the reality of what had happened 
to me. “It cannot be, it cannot be,” I would 
tell myself. ‘It’s too much like fiction—this 
sort of thing doesn’t happen.” 

But the simple, lovely clothes, this quiet little 
apartment near the river, the monthly checks 
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I was sending home (from my dress allowance) 
—all these were real. Only the stories I told 
to explain the last phenomenon were false. | 
“Elizabeth Bishop—a kept woman,” I whis- 
pered once. And yet, for all my distaste for — 
that phrase, I could not feel wicked. Nothing 
on earth could make me feel like an immoral 
woman. I was doing the only possible thing, I 
told myself. But this would be my first and 
last experience as “that sort of woman.” 

I suppose that had I been a woman of really 
moral instincts I would have suffered agonies 
of remorse during this relationship. But I am 
trying to be truthful. On the whole, I was 
happier than I had been for a year. It was 
only when I thought of Bobbie or worried about 
Alan’s health that my sky darkened. My 
wages of sin were supporting my husband and 
my baby. Some day, when.this was over, per- 
haps, I would go back. I would never tell—it 
was too much to expect of Alan that he would 
understand. In the meanwhile I must live in 
the moment—and go on. 


I should probably have “gone on’ .indefi- 
nitely if a change in Dick’s affairs had not 
brought matters to a crisis. His organization 
was starting an English branch and it was 
necessary for him to go to London at once to 
take charge during its first year. 
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When he ‘told me ‘hs Sab Bee to atk of 
our trip, I was mad with joy—Europe, after so 
many years of hoping! Then I suddenly 
realized how impossible it was. Tf I went 
abroad with Dick for a year, I must be pre- 
pared to give up Alan and Bobbie. In much 
less than that time Alan would be himself again. 
He was almost well now. It would be impos- 
sible to keep the thing from him if he ever came 
to New York. And if he knew—I should 
probably never see Bobbie again. The neces- 
sity for my life as Dick’s mistress was nearly 
ended. There remained my deep affection for 
him—his love for me. Between these two 
things and Bobbie, I would have to choose. 

In the week before Dick’s sailing I fought 
the battle within myself while he waited pa- 
tiently, unhappily. In its progress, I paid a 
hundred-fold for all the months of ease and 
happiness that had preceded it. The moral 
aspects of the question never worried me. It 
was Dick and beauty and comfort against— 
Bobbie. It was Bobbie who finally won. 

We spent the night before Dick’s departure 
in a long drive all through the city and Central 
Park. We were both quiet and thoughtful— 
miserable at the thought of the morrow, but 
happy in these brief hours together. The finest 
thing about Dick was his attitude toward my 
decision—not a single word of blame—just 
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understanding and disappointment. Some part 


of me died and was buried in New York that — z 


night. 


matter still. The possibility that Alan might 
some day learn of my six months with Dick had 
never worried me. We had lived so quietly 


and discreetly and I had had no friends in 


New York. But like “the perfect crime” my 
perfect alibi had its weak link, forged by my 
own sentimentality. 

I had left most of my wardrobe in New York 
when I returned and with it had been left every 
expensive thing that Dick had given me. I 
was returning home in the role of the ade- 
quately paid but not high-salaried working 
woman. But I could not bring myself to leave 


behind a lovely book of poems that Dick had: 


had specially bound for my birthday and on 
the fly-leaf of which were the words, ‘‘For 
Elizabeth, with all my love and deepest 
admiration, Dick.” It reposed safely in the 
bottom of my trunk until Alan found it there 
one day while looking for our marriage certifi- 
cate, and three months of harrowing suspicion, 
accusation and morbid jealousy began. At the 
end of three months my endurance was ex- 
hausted, my heart embittered. Alan was well 
and did not need me. A separation followed. 
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Tf I had been able to look three years ahead, | . 
my decision would have been a more difficult — 


I Was “THAT SorRT OF WOMAN” 


If only I had worn the sackcloth and ashes of 
repentance, Alan could have forgiven me mag- 
nanimously for my weakness. But I refused to 
deny or to confess anything. I did not feel like 
a sinner and would not act like one. While he 
raged against me I wondered what he would 
have done during that period if I had remained 
the conventionally virtuous woman. 

I am not trying to excuse my choice of “the 
easiest way.” A woman of better training and 
stronger character could probably have met and 
conquered the obstacles that confronted me. 
But I am everlastingly grateful for the under- 
standing and insight that experience gave me, 
and strangely enough, I am gladder for Bobbie’s 
sake than for mine. I hope to equip him to 


meet life courageously and cleanly, to look at ' 


every experience that comes to him with a new, 
clear and understanding gaze, unclouded by 
the accumulated prejudices of centuries—and 
to pass judgment on no one. I should like him 
to love and be loved by one woman throughout 
his life. But whatever life brings to him, he 
will find sympathy and unvarying respect from 
me. It is a strange claim to make, but I think 
I shall be a better mother for having been 
“that sort of a woman” for a little while. If 
that is true, the price of personal happiness 
and the loss of Alan was not too much to pay. 
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W: all have our crosses to bear. I was 
christened Marjorie. 

There are those, it has been patiently pointed 
out to me, who do not share my feelings about 
the name of Marjorie. It induces in them 
neither mental pangs nor nervous tremors; they 


are able, as you might say, to take it or let it. 


alone. There are even those who look upon it 
as the pearl among feminine titles. They select 
girls named Marjorie to marry, and then pass 
the name on to their subsequent young, so that 
there may always be Marjories in the world. I 
wouldn’t for anything have you get the idea that 
there is not much to be said on their side—if 
we didn’t all have our little likes and dislikes, 
where would politics be today? 

My feeling in the matter is purely personal. 
The application of the name Marjorie to me 
was a regular little masterpiece of the inappro- 
priate. I always see a Marjorie as a small, 
dark girl, with netted hair and quiet hands. 
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_ And Nature had a lot of other plans in mind 
: when she got around to building me. 

As long as I can remember, I was pretty 
fairly bitter about my name. The sound of it, 
to put it in the form of a simile, was like a 
red rag to a bull in a china shop. Probably this 
was because the vibrations of its letters were all 
wrong for me—we'll get around to that later if 
you think you'll be feeling strong enough. Be- 
ing one of those resourceful children who are 
little, if any, trouble around the house on rainy 
days, I fixed the matter up temporarily by 
giving myself a different name and insisting 
upon being addressed by it; the name of my 
choice at that time was Patricia. 

It may be that the setting down of even 
these few reminiscences has got into my blood, 
but I’m afraid that, practically here and now, I 
shall have to go into the story of my life, in a 
mild way; not the whole works—just a rough 
idea of the thing. Stop me if you’ve heard it, 
won't you? 

I grew up in Quincy—given a map of Illinois 
and a quiet half-hour, you will probably be able 
to find it, or perhaps you may have some 
traveled friend who once went through there on 
a fast train. I went to Chicago to art school. 
We art students, in that Bohemian way of ours, 
used to gather together and give amateur 
shows, as frequently as possible. It was in one 
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_ of these that I had the big idea of blacking up _ 
and giving an impersonation of Bert Williams. 
My partner in this spectacular production was 
a girl who dressed as a scarecrow, and did one 
of those fascinatingly loose, casual dances in 
which all stage scarecrows indulge. Asa daring 
climax to the act, I was to pile her into a wheel- 
barrow and push her off the stage, down an 
incline, and into the chaotic realms back-stage. 

At the actual performance, crazed with suc- 
cess and first-night nervousness, I heaped her in 
the wheelbarrow, trundled it triumphantly off, 
and missed the incline—clean. We crashed 
rakishly down a flight of steps, and in record- 
breaking time had amassed one of the most 
complete joint collections of bruises, turned 
ankles, and sprained wrists ever seen in the 
Middle West. 

But the evening had other results, too, and 
scarcely less harrowing ones. Paul Armstrong, 
the playwright, happened to be a member of the 
audience; he offered me a part in his vaudeville 
act, “A Romance of the Underworld.” 

Well, you know how a girl of the art-student 
age feels about going on the stage. She is all 
convinced that with any sort of chance she can 
put the American drama right on its feet. 
There was my father, of course—maybe you 
don’t know how they feel, out in the great open 
spaces of Illinois, about girls who go on the 
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tage—but I talked him into it by a grueling, 


_ wearing-down process. Having joined the com- 
_ pany, fairly secure to the title of America’s 
Least Talented Actress, I traveled with “A 


Romance of the Underworld” to New York. 
And it was in New York that I learned, among 
one or two other things, about scientifically 
changing my name. (I warned you that we 
were going to come round to that.) 

Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, first told 
me about it. He was intensely interested in 
the science of numerology, which deals with 
numbers—and, therefore, with dates, with 
vibrations and with given names. I was with 
it heart and soul the moment I heard of it. 
You see, in decency I had to pack away my 
babyhood “Patricia” with my dolls and roller- 
skates, and I was being called Marjorie right 
and left. I felt that something really had 
to be done about it. 

Mr. Davenport sent me to a charming and 
brilliant woman who taught—and stil! teaches 
—students of numerology, and who gives as 
many of her crowded hours as she can to 
the amazing numbers of men and women who 
come to her for advice. This doesn’t mean at 
all that she is a seeress, or that she does what 
is euphemistically known as “‘giving readings.” 
She doesn’t go in for clinging draperies and 
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Sanking beads, nor does she lead you ‘into bese 
dim, incense-weighted room and tell you in | 
mystical tones that you are soon to cross wa- 
ter, and that, if you know on which side your 
bread is buttered, you will beware of a certain 
light woman whom you have thought of as 
a friend. She is the exponent of a science— __ 
for numerology is just as much a science, I be- meee 
lieve, as is surgery, or physics, or anthropo- 
logy, or any of the big boys. It is as clean aa 
and cold and ordered as they are. - 

I have neither the heart nor the courage 
to stagger into technicalities. In the second 
place, I never was any good at machinery, and 
in the first, you would be so bored that you © 
would walk right out on my act, and then how \ 
would I feel? But look, it’s something like 
this. Numerology is a simple reduction of life © 
to numbers. You begin—and logically enough 
for anybody—with the date of your birth. 

According to the numerals in your birthday, 
you fall into one of three classifications: air, 
fire, or water—three of the simple elements 
which, according to the old sciences, go to 
make up this little world of ours. The num- 
bers 3, 6 and g represent the air classification, 
or concord, to use the technical term; 2, 4 and 
8 are fire; 1, 5 and 7 are water. 
Say you were born on the 27th. You add 
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The alphabet is translated into numbers a Giese: ee 

 abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz Ny 

—=1234567891234567891234 5678 ‘ 

Everybody comes under one of three classifications— 4 

_ The AIR CONCORD, which has the numbers 3, 
; 6 and 9. 

> _ The FIRE CONCORD, which has the numbers 2, 
4 and 8. 

The WATER-CONCORD, which has the numbers 
I, 5 and 7. 

Taking the name MARY as an example (the letters 
of which appear in italic type above), the correspond- 

t ing figures below are her numbers; thus— 
’ MARY 

4 1 9 7—which added together equal 21 

Now (adding in turn the two figures in 21) 2 
+1=3 

Therefore, Mary comes under the AIR CON- 
CORD. 

And, as the date of her birth should regulate her 
name, there would be no need for MARY to change 
her name if born on any of the following dates: 
3rd—6th—g9th—12th—15th—18th—21st—24th—27th 
—3oth. 

All of these dates are reducible, by addition, to the 
first three figures, or the AIR CONCORD, 3, 6 and 9. 

Of course this chart touches only the surface of 
numerology. Other numbers in connection with a cer- 


tain Mary might make the name entirely favorable for 
her. 
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together the digits forming the number 27, 2 _ 
_and 7, which gives you 9. You are, therefore, 
of the air concord; what is usually called an 
air person. Your numbers then are 3, 6 and 
9g. You are attuned to them. They are, so to 
speak, the key in which you are written. 

So, being born on the 27th, and of the Air 
Concord, you should benefit by reserving your 
important enterprises for the gth or the 6th 
‘or 3rd of the month, or any date the total of 
whose numbers equals 3, 6 or 9; the 15th, for 
instance, would be a favorable day—s plus 
1 being 6. And your big months are March, 
June, September and December—the 3rd, 6th, 
gth and 12th month—the last because the two _ 
figures in 12, added together, total 3. 

Now about your given name. The name you 
should have, the name that harmonizes with 
you, is arrived at in this fashion: The letters 
of the alphabet are divided into groups of 
nines; the number ten, composed of 1 and 0, 
sums up simply as one. A letter takes its num- 
ber from its alphabetical position; you count 
as far as g, then start over again. Thus d 
would be 4, k would be 8, n would be 5—well, 
you get the idea. 

We might try out a name or two, by way of 
illustration. Take the name MARY. You will 
find, after careful counting on your fingers, that 
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{ Reo oF ing Tee as a1 : 
‘ou add the digits of 21, as you remember, and 
you get 3 as the result. “MARY” therefore — 
sums up to 3. And it is, on that very account 
-a name admirably suited to those of the Air 
Concord, the three, six, nine people. : 
If MARY were born on the 14th, huweewer! 
she would not be ideally named, because, as we 
have seen, the figures in 14 totaling 5, repre- 
sent the Water Concord—and the figures in 
MARY’S birthday should sum up as 3, 6 or 9. 
Or take JOHN, if you want to go out after 
the boys’ vote. Jis 1; O is 6; H is 8; N is 5. 
Their sum is 20. Well, there’s a little trick 
about 20; it resolves itself, when you add its 
digits, into a mere 2, for the naught means 
nothing, as any schoolboy can tell you. 
“JOHN” sums up to 2. So it is a very good 
name for men of the Fire Concord—those 
whose birthday numbers add up to 2, 4 or 8. 
Your first name—and that is the only one 
that counts, all family pride to the contrary— 
if made up of those letters which are your 
special ones, becomes a name individual to you. 
You don’t rise in recognition of the names 
Thomas Wilson or Hiram Grant. But when 
they called themselves Woodrow and Ulysses 
—well, you see what I mean. I think, really, 
that we so often forget people’s names 
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because a name is impersonal, a thing which — 
is shared among so many. It is frequently _ 
merely a matter of vogue; when I was chris- 
tened, little girls by the drove were being 
named Marjorie and Dorothy; later, there was _ 
a rush of Barbaras and Glorias; now the fash- 
ion, as in clothes, has turned to the smartly 
simple, and there are shoals of Janes and Joans 
and Peggies and Sallies. There are few things 
so lacking in individuality as given names. It 
is Chesterton, isn’t it, who says that you never 
know a person if you know his name. 

The Indians had an idea that will well bear 
looking into when they called one another by 
names expressing personal characteristics. It 
would lead, I suppose, to embarrassment if it 
were adapted to present day social intercourse; 
it might lead to quite a bit of feeling if you 
went about addressing acquaintances as Mrs. 
Henna-in-the-Hair or Mr. Much-Too-Many- 
Highballs. It is easier and pleasanter and 
equally expressive to name ourselves scien- 
tifically. 

One more point. Nine being a key number 
in numerology, each letter of your given name 
influences you for a period of nine years. 

Returning to the name, MARY, the chances 
are that during her first nine years of life, the 
fates might be unfavorable, for M, the first 
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Fire oard and she pelones ‘in ae a Con- 
“ord. During her third nine years, however— 
from the age of 18 to 27—she should be happy 
and successful because her third letter, R, is 9, 
belonging to her own group of numbers. When 
you come to the end of the name, you go back 
to its beginning and repeat. 

And that, I think, just about cleans up that. 
Now we can get back to me, as quickly as 
possible. 

It was the woman who told me of numero- 
logy who advised me, as gently as she could, 
to give up the stage. She said I would never 
amount to much as an actress. This made the 
opinion unanimous, and I returned to my less 
glamorous but more reliable drawing. Un- 
failingly I followed her advice; I submitted 
drawings only on those dates that were right 
for me, set prices that contained or were made 
up of the numbers that governed me. I find 
I still do it, often, from force of habit. 

My given name rather bewildered her. 
“That M,” she said. “That M. It is bad for 
you. It presses on your throat.” 

Well, ever since my early childhood, I had 
had sharp attacks of laryngitis occurring, with 
admirable regularity, every year. And since 
I changed my name, I haven’t had them, that’s 
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siege | OF course, it may be merely coincidence— 
good old coincidence, always ready to shoulder 


the responsibility. And bir on the other 
hand 

There were various names that would have 
been suitable for me, but none of them seemed 
to extend any special appeal. I found my 
adopted title, eventually, in New Jersey, where 
so many little things are picked up. 

I was at a house-party, at the Davenport 
place in Red Bank. Mr. Davenport had had 
sent to him, by some grave Oriental dignitary, 
a string of glorious Arabian horses. Among 
them was a shining black mare, as swift as a 
breeze and as capricious; I saw her first as she 
ran lightly and soundlessly through the dusk, a 
slim Arab boy on her satin back—it remains 
the most beautiful picture that my memory 
can show me. I asked the mare’s name. And 


as perhaps you have guessed by this time, it 


was Neysa. 

Because of that swift, sharp vision, the very 
name was glamorous and romantic to me. I 
found from my mentor that the letters which 
formed it were suited to me, and I appropri- 
ated it as my own. And I doubt if I could, 
even trying with all my strength, have selected 
a name that could have been more often mis- 
pronounced, 
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| ‘am. so often sidressed as secs ‘MeMyne 
that I answer with polite promptness to it. I 
used to explain, apologetically, that both my 
names were pronounced with long e sounds, 
Neesah McMeen—f it was all the same to the 
speaker. But I have about given up the 
struggle. A once proud spirit lies crushed and 
broken. After countless unequal battles over 
the telephone and on my shopping tours, I 
reply gratefully to whatever they choose to 
call me. Even curious printed versions of my 
poor name no longer stir me. Only once, when 
I saw in a German newspaper sent me by an 
over-thoughtful friend, that I was referred to 
as the American artist, Mr. Neuter McNeil, 
did I feel the sharp pangs of injustice. 

I don’t mean to boast, but I doubt if any one 
has suffered more for the sake of a name than 
I. I come, as you may recall, from a small 
town, and when I went back to visit it, the 
local wits had a regular field day over my 
change of title. In Quincy, a beautiful club- 
biness binds the inhabitants together; when I 
got on a street-car, the conductor would greet 
me with a casual, “Hello, Marjorie.”” Some- 
how it got round that I had taken my new 
name from a horse—well, you can see where 
that would lead to. One of the favorite 
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= pierce was to call in the faithful 11 family Fido 


-as I passed, for fear I would lift his name _ 


from him. But I went calmly, or at least 
pretty calmly on, insisting upon being called 
Neysa. And, with the exception of several 
thousand people back home, Neysa I am called 
to this day. 

Many women have confided to me that they 
dislike their first names and would delightedly 
change them, if only their husbands would 
sympathize with the movement. I can only 
ask those ladies to drop around at the apart- 
ment any afternoon after five and meet the 
groom. You can always draw a hearty laugh 
from him by mentioning the word “numer- 
ology” in his hearing. 

It is not vitally important, the timid may be 
glad to learn, to wear one’s adopted name 
publicly. You may think of yourself by the 
new title, or use it aloud only in converse with 
sympathetic souls. Mary Pickford, for in- 
stance, has had a numerological name worked 
out for her. But as you can see for yourself, 
it would be hardly the practical thing for her to 
insist on its use in her advertising. 

There are a surprising number of people who 
shriek with happy laughter over my change 
of name; only more surprising are the numbers 
who admit a desire to go and do likewise. And 
both factions ask me the same thing. Do I 
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Thank Goodness 
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By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


M ANY people seem shocked when they hear 
my sons address me in terms of derision. This, 
their expressions plainly indicate, is not the 
way to bring up children. And I would feel 
very badly about it if I didn’t know that all 
people disapprove of the way other people’s 
children are brought up. It seems impossible 
to please everyone. So, then, why not please 
oneself? I’ve tried to, and had a most won- 
derful fatherhood in being perfectly selfish, in 
treating my children as I’ve seen fit, not as 
other people would have seen fit. 

Have I been right, or have I been wrong? 
Well, time will tell; and until it does tell me, 
I'll have enjoyed my boys. Can every father 
say as much? 

I have been president, king and emperor; 
King Arthur and Huckleberry Finn; Robin 
Hood and Napoleon; a troubadour chanting 
brave songs of a hero who was myself; as Jack 
the Giant-killer I have won applause; demoniac 
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ce the hendsous prince ets slew rae demon. 

And now I abdicate my glories. I, the hero 
of a hundred twilight hours, have doffed my 
armor, my invisible cloak, my hat with wings, 
my keen sword, my trusty bow, and have put on 
the prosaic Racers of the dub golfer. But, 
folks, for a while I was the embodiment of all 
that was heroic, all that was glorious, all that 
was godlike. I had my few years and I’m con- 
tent to resume humanity once again. Just a 
humdrum old dodo, full of alarums and excur- 
sions, slightly fat-witted—but not too un- 
amiable, I pray—lI’m father, no longer a dad. 

For Clyde is six and Jeffis nine. Their eyes 
are opening. My chauffeur can climb a rope 
hand over hand and I can’t. ‘They have been 
to the circus and seen the strong men; they’ve 
read about Dempsey and the great Babe. A 
boy of fourteen who occasionally condescends 
to them can swim faster and farther than I; 
indubitably some of our neighbors ride in more 
expensive cars; the newspapers—Jeff reads— 
are filled with accounts of other people. I’m 
not important any more. 

It began like this: 

“Would you rather have red hair or black ?”’ 
somebody asked Jeff one day. 
‘I want to be bald, like daddy,” he replied. 
His eyes were fixed on me; in them I read a 
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-hero-worship that thrilled me. I began living 


up to the ideal he and Clyde had of me. As 


Homer never sang I sang of myself. I made _ 
myself the hero of every bit of history I could | 


remember, and many that I invented. : 

It went over—big. Until doubt crept in. 
A surreptitious smile on the mouth of a visitor; 
a scofing word from some boy companion . . . 
the god disappeared; the human being took his 
place. And now what about it? Fiction hav- 
ing been replaced by fact, my children having 
become aware that I’m an ordinary mortal, no 
longer reverencing and adoring me, what am I 
going to do? a 

Nothing. I head no counter-revolutions; I 
hire no propagandists. I step down and out, 
with what grace I may assume. ‘They have 
stepped from babyhood into the swaggering 
consciousness of boyhood, and I shall lead no 
lost cause. 

I had the wittiest, gentlest dad that ever 
breathed. But he had great dignity, and that 
dignity became a barrier between us. I loved 
and admired him; but I did not understand him, 
nor did he understand me. And in his heart I 
think he thought it more important that I 
should understand him than that he should 
understand me. 

But I feel that it is unnecessary that my 
children should understand their father; it 
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chil "And Bae Seciiee ‘may only 
be snempied it may never be really encom- 
passed—by a journey back into my own child- 
hood. 

What does a child think of adults? 

He thinks that they are unreasonable, selfish 
and Lord! how wilful. Adults want their own 
way; always, interminably, and without justice. 
Adults have no sense of values. They rate 
high the little things and scorn the matters of 
importance. And how endlessly they talk, and 
of what trifles are their weighty conversations 
composed ! 

What dreadful bores are adults! Are adults 
content to state a case and leave it? Never. 
They repeat, they scold, they admonish, they 
warn. Adults are filled with fears. Because 
an adult cannot climb a tree, he orders his 
child to remain upon the safe ground. Ad- 
venture dead within their petrified souls, they 
shiver at adventure of the vicarious sort. 


Last week, their governess being away and 
their mother finding it necessary to go shop- 
ping, Clyde and Jeff were left alone. 

That adventure spirit, which we adults al- 
ways try to stifle, flamed in their breasts. They 
went to the garage and, with the aid of a 
friendly hose, began playing firemen. They 
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Pdirciched the garage and dscecseteed e they 

broke a few instruments prized by the chauffeur. 
“Mr. Roche,” said Phil the chauffeur later 

that day, “your radio battery was being 

charged while Clyde and Jeff were hitting it 

up. If they’d turned the hose on the charger, 

the electric current woulda gone along the — 

stream and it woulda knocked ’em cold.” 
“Oh, my heavens!” I cried. 

-I went to the bedroom in which they were 
confined. “Do you young hellions know what 
might have happened while you were raising 
Cain?” I demanded. I explained the dangers 
to which they had been subjected, and left ~— 
them. I, male parent, took charge of this 
crime. 

“Tet ’em stay in their room a long time,” I 
ordered. And I went for a ride. 

Twenty minutes later I returned. I spoke to 
their mother. 

“Mighty hot up-stairs; no use ruining the 
boys’ health just to punish them. I think I'll 
let them out.” ; 

My wife smiled wisely. I went up-stairs. 

“Well, boys, you’ve been punished enough,” 
I announced as I entered the room. ‘You may 
go outdoors, now.” 

“We don’t want to,” objected the youngest. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“We're playing ‘hellions,’” said Jeff. 
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I'd tried to punish them; weak, I'd forgiven. 
Net result: I'd taught them a swear word. _ 
_ And they were right to ignore my attempt 
-at-punishment. After all, they’d done nothing 
very serious, and they knew it. The fact that 
_ their lives had been endangered by the electric 
current was immaterial. They were alive, 
weren't they? Then why did I beef around 
and bawl them out? 

You see, adults never know when an incident | 
is closed. 

And worst of all, untaught by experience, 
making the same mistakes over and over again, 
they presume to offer advice. 

They insist upon discipline, although they 
themselves lack it completely. I exaggerate? 
Look into your own soul and see if you are 
disciplined. See if the same errors of thirty 
years ago are not being made today. 

Adults are unpleasant. Of course, my curl- 
ing-lipped reader, this doesn’t mean you. You 
understand your children, and they love you. 
But the next time you enter a room where your 
children are, notice how their conversation 
ceases; observe how self-conscious they be- 
come. Not, perhaps, if ycur children are by 
themselves, but if the neighbor’s children are 
present. Because you’re an alien, of another 
world, of different faith, of different customs, 
of a different age. 
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Itisa banality to say that one wishes liking 

from one’s children, and does not care about 

their respect. And yet it is a banality worth — 

repetition. 

’ How does one go about acquiring the fence est 
of others? People tell me that their children 
respect them, and I hide a laugh. J don’t re- 
spect these people, and I’m quite certain that 
the keen eyes of childhood penetrate more 
deeply into sham than my own. 

You can’t deceive your children. They 
know. They know when you are sincere in 
denying them a pleasure, and when your plea 
is a specious covering of your own selfishness. 
Your littlenesses are known to them and yet 
you crave respect. 

What is this mania for the respect of others, 
anyway? 

Do you respect yourself, and if so—why? 
Do you ever examine into your own virtues and 
discover of what grimy material they are com- 
posed? 

Let us take this thing called “‘respect” apart 
and see what makes it tick. 


— o 


Shall my children respect me because of my 
achievements in this world? But when I sum 
up these achievements, how little they become, 
how un-epochal they somehow contrive to ap- 
pear. My virtues become the accidents of a 
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momentary mood. A thousand ;meannesses 
stand out, along the road of forty years, and, 
oh, my children! these are not the things for 
which I crave respect. 

Respect, then, becomes the gratification of 
an unworthy vanity. I want respect for quali- 
ties I do not possess, or that, if I possess them, 
are but the ordinary decencies without which I 
should be less than human. 

Away with respect, then; it is an unworthy 
banner under which to wage my campaign for 
—what? There's the question. What do I 
want from my children? 

I want their love, let us say. But love is 
never purchased; love is given, and given freely 
or not at all. I cannot make them love me, 
any more than I can make them respect me. 

I want their duty performed toward me, let 
us say. But will a kindly Providence inform 
me what, exactly, is the duty of a child toward 
a parent? 

Is it to say “‘yes” to whatever the parent 
says? But when England had fewer people 
than it has today, Carlyle remarked that “there 
are thirty million people in England, mostly 
fools.” One doubts if there has been any 
change save that of arithmetical progression 
in England, and if the rest of the world could 
not have been included by Carlyle. 

The fool, then, demands that his asininities 
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_ be accepted as pearls of wisdom by his children. _ 
But that same foolish parent knows that he 
can make few utterances among those of his _ 
own age without being immediately challenged. — 

Saying “‘yes,” then, is a poor sort of duty. | 
Obedience? Is that duty? Let us concede 
it, but let us add the warning that the exaction 
of a blind obedience into which there enters no 
sanity is not the way to gain loyal subjects. a 
And with the last word of the last sentence I a 
explain the filial and the parental relation. : 
There must be authority somewhere in the 
world or we have no social order. My family 
is a little world, governed equally by my wife— 


and myself. Two autocrats who try to be 


benevolent, we sit in never-ending court, pass- 
ing judgment upon the commissions or omis- 
sions of our subjects, Jeff and Clyde. But al- 
ways we try to remember that our subjects 
have their own court, in which they sit in never- 
ending judgment upon us. How do we pass 
through the ordeal? 

Heaven knows; we don’t. Adults, whether 
parents or governesses or teachers, are phe- 
nomena of nature which children unquestion- 
ingly accept. Unworried by philosophies which 
rend the souls of adults, to them today is today 
and yesterday was not, and tomorrow shall not 
be. Living in the moment, with the moment 
thus becoming eternity, to them we adults are 
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rocks, the trees, the 


tion to important things. 

For we adults forget: food and drink and 
sleep are the realities to us, but not to children. 
Play, the words or deeds of their coevals— 
these are the true realities. And how can we, 
benevolent autocrats seated upon the throne 
of middle life, understand the vital things? 

To us there is a yesterday; there will be a 
tomorrow. We order the child to cease his 
play, forgetting that what to us is a mere inter- 
lude is to him the rest of eternity. A minute, 
to us who have known so many million minutes, 
is nothing; to a child it is forever. 


Give to a woman a woman’s heart, 
And a child’s to a child. 


O. Henry, who never grew up—he saw too 
clearly into the hearts of men and women to 
have attained maturity himself—summed it up 
in those lines. 

But I have no child’s heart to give to Jeff 
and Clyde. I try to go back into the dim and 
vasty past, but I do not find myself there. I 
am an adult. I have discovered philosophies 
that never burdened the sweet unconscious hon- 
esty of childhood. I have discovered obstacles 
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are neither to be liked nor disliked, loved nor 
hated. We just are. We have reality, but it 
is a sketchy sort of reality, bearing slight rela- 


f Peerrening between me and my God. The oe 
; road to Paradise is no longer short and straight — 


and shining; it winds among the shadows and 
may not lead to Paradise after all. 
Complexities have entered into that gentle 


relationship between life and myself that had no” 


existence in the days of babyhood. A hundred 
hands, atavistic and primitive, pull me in a 
hundred different directions; mocking voices, 
stilled in childhood, hurl repeated questions in 
my puzzled ears. 

Along that road to babyhood I do not find 
the child I was! I find only my present self. 
How, then, can I know Clyde and Jefi who do 
not know the boy I was? 

I cannot understand my children, because 
the years have robbed me of comprehension. 
Knowledge of things I may have gained, but 
only a great bewilderment as to life itself. I 
ought to understand them, but I cannot. Then 
can I make them understand me? 

But I am an artificial thing. I do not say 
what I think, not merely because of just re- 
sentments that may be aroused, but because I 
believe in compromise, the law of life as we 
adults live it. Children do not» understand 
compromise; with clear vision they see truth, 
whereas we, spectacled with caution, see only 
expediency. 
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can come from neither side to the other. I 
can compel neither love nor respect, but only 
obedience, and surely this is an unworthy sum- 
ming up. 

Unable to receive, then must I give; and 
what in the world have I to give them? 

My own love; my own life if need be. A 


thousand sacrifices with only a pitiful hope ot 


appreciation, of reward. 

And then I laugh at my own self-pity. Why 
should J demand reward, why should I expect 
it? If I do for these dear boys of mine the 
things I want to do, what does it matter, in 
the long last if they appreciate me? Perhaps, 
in their very failure to feel gratitude, I shall 
have gained a just appraisal of my own true 
worth, 

What am I worth? Am I worth the powder 
to blow me up? Am I, in fact, an animal 
swollen with vanity, whose feeble strut across 
the page of life is so ridiculous that Time does 
not even waste a smile upon me? 

A god for a brief year or so, a benevolent 
autocrat for another space, and afterwards 

. . a memory. 

Mercilessly appraised shall I be by these 
children of mine in the days to come. Actions 
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_ which seem so unimportant to me now that I é 


forget them immediately, will rest ineflaceably 
upon their memories. And believe me, you 
parents who read these lines, the moving finger 
of fate is no more inexorable than the remem- 
bering judgment of your children. 

But, unfortunately, I cannot act a part for- 
ever. I can be no kinder than I really am, can 
evince no more honesty than I really possess, 
can seem no more generous than at heart I am. 

Hopeless? Now we are at the root of the 
matter. I have nothing but scorn for parents 
who moan the lack of appreciation accorded 
them by their children. Is life a mathematical 
problem in which everything works out accord- 
ing to a formula readily perceived and appre- 
hended by us? I think not. 

Life is a magically mystic thing incompre- 
hensible to those who endure it. Spiritual and 
material rewards and punishments are inex- 
tricably intermingled, accorded, apparently, 
without rhyme or reason. 

Why, then, should our children, blind play- 
things of a terrific scheme, abide by rules which 
we have not eyes to read? Why should they 
appreciate any more—we pray—than they 
should condemn? 

“My father was a gentleman. My father 
was generous. My father was kindly. My 
father was honest.” 
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or coe fice that father?” ae 
“Why, not particularly.” Se 
I can imagine such a conversation ene 
between any honest adults. 

Then why is it worth while striving to win 
affection, duty, respect, anything? 

It isn’t. Your artificialities cannot deceive 
them. Give up the battle now. If you win 
from them a kindly toleration you will have 
achieved greatly. And if, in addition, you can 
amuse them, you are rare among parents. 

So here, returned from speculations which 
carry us too far into inquiries as to our very 
reasons for being, let us return to Jeff and 
Clyde. 

Do they like me? I think so. 

Do they respect me? I’m doubtful. I think 
they respect nothing, that respect has not yet 
entered into their calculations. 

Are they dutiful? Outwardly, at least. 

Do I amuse them? 

Well, at my study door they’re pounding 
now. I hear Clyde calling: 

‘Hey, boob, when are we going in swim- 
ming ?”’ 

Shocking, isn’t it, their lack of respect? But 
then, as perhaps I have made clear, I have no 
overwhelming respect for myself. 

But what am I giving them to take the place 
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of that cheap and unworthy Seok tenes of res- 
pect which sternness might exact from them? _ 

I shrug my shoulders. I don’t know. Perhaps, 
you see, I have nothing worthy to give. If 
I have, they will discover it themselves. If — 
I have not—well, I am not one of those who | 
care to worship the false god of illusion. 

Only this do I promise myself. From me 
they will learn no hypocrisy if I can help it. 
But then, the promise is absurd; probably I 
am tainted with hypocrisy myself, and they 
have already found it out. I shall teach them 
—what? 

And back again we come to—nothing. For 
you see, Clyde affectionately calls me ‘“‘boob.” 
A boob is a fool. At times I think that Clyde 
is right, and in those times I almost achieve 
wisdom. And what can a fool give to chil- 
dren? 

Their mother gives them manners; morality 
—not its churchly makeshift, but the honest- 
to-God thing—is either in them or it is not. 
There remains to me ony. to offer them com- 
panionship. 

And oh, my little boys, sometime when you 
are adults, I hope that the memory of my 
companionship will be sweet enough for you to 
want to give me some of yours. And if that 
wish of mine be granted, and a genuine friendly 
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per: I “May Not Believe All That They Have Told 
$3 Me, But 


bie PREDERICK. L. CoLLINs 


fe io been calling on Ists. Not modernists or . 
fundamentalists or even bolshevists—but all i 
the funny Ists who claim to listen in on God: a 


the phrenologists, the graphologists, the nu- 

' merologists, the palmists and, of course, the 
“astrologists.” I have let them experiment on ~~ x 
me. I have submitted myself—on four conti- 
nents and in thirteen countries—as a labora- 
tory specimen for their analysis. And now I 

~ submit, without pride or shame, the amazing 
result. 

On the desk before me are the written rec- 
ords of seven consultations with seven different 
Ists in seven different parts of the world. The 
numerologist, the graphologist and the astrolo- 
ger wrote their own statements—the first two 
before they had ever seen me; the phrenologist, 
the card reader, the palmist and the sand di- 
viner gave their “readings” verbally—and I 
wrote down what they said from notes imme- 
diately following the interview. They are 
all substantially in the words of the Ists 
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é agreement with each othér. 


For instance: 

Every seventh son i daughter = them 
says that I am a writer—and one of them, God 
bless her, says that I am an entertaining writer! 

Every one says that I do my best work alone, 
and will do my most interesting work after I 
am fifty years old. 

All but one prophesy extensive travel. 

Five out of seven say that I will often be 
misunderstood, but that my honor will never 
be successfully assailed. 

All of them say I can do nothing with ahs 
hands. 

Four of them indicate that I am the kind that 


always has someone come along at the last mo- 


ment to “‘save his life.” 

Six say I am choleric and easily angered. 

All insist that I am too fond of luxury, and 
spend more money than [| should. 

Five say that my practical nature pulls me 
one way and my spiritual another. 

All agree that I will never have much money, 
but always enough. 

Six of them say that I spend more money 
on others than I do on myself. 

All assert that I am moody and difficult to 
live with. 

Five out of seven insist that I will be 
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interested in the subject about which I am now . 


writing—the occult. 

There are, of course, many differences in 
phraseology. Some are crude, others scholarly; 
some terse, others verbose. And there are, as 
you see, frequent omissions. ‘The Ist gener- 


ally dwells on the subjects which most inter- 


est him. I often try for purposes of compari- 
son to “lead” one of these people into stated 
channels, but in vain. They go their own way. 
The important thing is that there are substan- 
tially no disagreements. They all say the same 
things. 

Now, if one man tells me that I am going to 
be the next President of the United States, I 
laugh at him. If two men tell me—and they 
claim to have special knowledge of the subject 
—I smile a bit self-consciously. But if an as- 
trologer in New York, a graphologist in Bos- 
ton, a palmist in Paris, a phrenologist in Rome, 
a card reader in Madrid, a numerologist in 
London, and a sand diviner on the edge of the 
African desert all tell me that I am headed for 
the White House, I’ll be very thoughtful! And 
that is the position in which I find myself: not 
that my Ists told me that I’d be President— 
most of them never heard of the Presidency; 
but they did tell me, as you camsee, many other 
things that were just as remarkable for all of 
them to know. 

Ee AYE 


et ee 


m not talking about yogis, s\ 
pers, spirit photographers and mediums gen- 
erally. My experiences with the dark-lantern 
crowd have been many but disappointing. I 
remember one comic opera night, when I first 
came to New York and would try anything 
once, my old friend Cleveland Moffett took 
Charley Towne and me out into the middle of 
Central Park in a limousine and tied up our 
heads in black velvet bags. Moffett was, and 
is, a writer of serious prose; Towne was a 
poet, and is the world’s most durable bachelor. 
There was another man there, a short, fat, red 
man, who said he manufactured something in 
glass cans. I imagine he furnished the limou- 
sine and otherwise assisted in holding the bag. 

After they had us tied up like a couple of 
negro Ku Kluxers, they drove us twice around 
the reservoir, into a side street, and decanted 
us into a mansion of almost movie magnificence. 
I never did find out whose house we were in 
when Cleve let us out of the bag. But I found 
out one thing that night: there is nothing for 
me in any ism where I[ have to be blindfolded 
and led around by a string. This particular 
house contained a dancing lady swami in a 
darkened room—no more inspired than Ann 
Pennington, and not half so pretty—but it did 
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not contain—any more than the New Amster- 
_ dam Theater contains—the keys to heaven. _ 
I am not squeamish. I am quite willing to — 


believe that we are destined to break through 
the thin veil that separates us from the Beyond 
to the accompaniment of lilting songs and sway- 
ing legs. We may yet arrive at Truth through 
Charlestoning! But I want to do mine in a 
lighted room, where I can see as well as hear 
the band. And so I confine these present ob- 
‘servations to the “day shift’—the Ists who 
work in the open with what they believe to be 
a science. 


In this list, I include astrologers whose oper-— 


ations are mathematically accurate—whether 
or not their promises are correct; and phrenolo- 
gists, physiognomists, graphologists, even palm- 
ists. I hesitate about the last named variety, 
not because the palm of the hand is necessarily 
less indicative of character than the kind of 


writing produced by the fingers, but because. 
there are among the palmists so many obvious 


fakers. They are associated so definitely with 
church fairs and circus side-shows that I fear 
to give them their rightful place among the 
occult practitioners; but I know some palmists, 
notably a Madame Fraye in Paris, whose 
work is careful, sincere and astonishingly 


accurate. 
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For a long time I held out against numer- 
ology. But last spring, on the George Wash- 
ington, I happened to sit at table with a most 
agreeable gentleman, the son of a Methodist 
bishop, and himself a distinguished lawyer in 
New York and London. The second day out, 
he interrupted the hors d’ceuvres by asking me 
when I was born. I told him the noble date; 
and he jotted it down on a small pad, on which 
he had already written my name and a series 
of apparently meaningless numbers, mostly 
sevens and nines. And presently he began add- 
ing up the figures in my birth date. 

“What are you doing?” I asked 

“Your numeroscope,” he answered. 

Numerology meant little to me at the time, 
except that it had caused Neysa McMein to 
abandon the good, old-fashioned, Quincy, 
Illinois, “‘Marjorie” with which her parents 
had christened her and to assume instead the 
name of Abd-el-Krim’s favorite horse. And 
it did not seem to me to have the least basis of 
probability. It is conceivable that a man 
should express his personality when he writes 
his name. It is conceivable, as John Burroughs 
said, that since everything in the universe 
affects everything else, the stars may affect 
man. But it is inconceivable to my practical 
mind that the accident of the number of letters 
in a person’s name or the sum of the figures in 
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his date of birth should bear any relation 


whatever to his character or fortune. But when 
this solemn-faced lawyer began to describe my 
character and fortune in the same identical 
terms that I had first heard twenty years be- 
fore at a Boston dinner party and have since 
heard from dozens of Ists of every kind and 
description, I knew that I must add numer- 
ology to my already healthy collection. 

To the lawyer, numerology was only a 
plaything. But later, when I sent my name 
and date to a London expert, I found that 
numerology was at least what its name implies: 
a strictly mathematical science. For the resem- 
blance of the amateur and_ professional 
“characters” to each other and to the verdicts 


of dozens of other Ists was so astoundingly . 


close as to constitute one more evidence that 
some things are so, even if they “ain’t” so! 

My Boston hostess of twenty years ago was, 
I realize now, a very advanced woman, for she 
served with her dinner something that wasn’t 
liquor, but seemed to go bigger and last longer 
than the real thing: a sealed envelop for each 
guest containing his or her reply to the dinner 
invitation and a “reading” from a well-known 
graphologist on the writer’s character and 
prospects. I read mine first; and 1 shall never 
forget the laugh that greeted it. For the 
hostess in stuffing the envelops had happened 
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- taking down to dinner to my R. S. V. P! I 
learned with surprise, and so did the company, 


to attach the “character” of the lady I was 


that I was inclined to dress myself chiefly in 
“chiffons and soft, flowing draperies.” 

But the giggle and the guffaw soon gave way 
to interest and amazement. For William 
Leslie French—I think he’s dead now, but he 
was at the time the world’s greatest grapholo- 
gist—had painted an astoundingly true word- 
picture of each of those twelve dinner guests. 
And he had done it, not from life, but from 

a few scribbled lines. I didn’t become a con- 
ao that night to the science of graphology— 
when it comes to ologies and isms, I’m not the 


convertible type—but I have never forgotten 


that Boston tea party, and I have never wholly 
closed my mind to any “‘daylight”’ Ist. 

For instance, the card-readers: everybody 
knows about them, what fakers they are and 
how impossible it should be to read character 
by the turn of a playing card. I have no more 
respect for card-reading as a science or pseudo- 
science than I used to have for numerology but 
I have long been impressed with the accuracy 
of some card-readers, 

Spanish women are especially gifted. There 
is one frail, almost scrawny little person, whom 
I used to visit in Seville, but who is now—like 
most wise Spaniards—residing in Paris. On 
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! questions that have to do with the immediate eee 
past or immediate future, this shrewd little — 
woman seldom slips between the diamond and © 


the spade; and last winter she gave me an 
example of her powers which I might describe 
as “painfully” accurate. 

I had spent nearly two years in European 
hotels, and had eaten myself into a condition 
where I was inspired to write for this magazine 
an article entitled ‘“The Good Times I’ve Had 
Ruining My Digestion.”” When I saw the 
Spanish woman in the pink-and-green striped 
front parlor of her little flat in the shadow of 


Sacré Coeur, the article had not been printed. — 


But the first thing she said to me when she 
looked at the cards was this: “You are too 
fond of rich food. You must look out for 
your stomach!” 

Later that afternoon a phrenologist, a 
Frenchwoman, removed her hands from the 
bumps on my cranium long enough to point 
cheerfully to the bump on my waist-line. ‘Be 
careful,” she whispered, after she had again 
helped out her English and my French by 
additional pointings, “or he will die of good 
things.””’ And in my American mail, the next 
week but one, I found this voluntary warning 
from a friend in New York, an astrological 
“bug” whom I hadn’t seen since long before 
I got ‘fed up”: “You are under very bad con- 
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ditions,” the letter read, “‘so far as your stom- 
ach is concerned. Do be careful what you 
eat |” 

My American friend’s worry may have been 
‘prompted by thought transference three 
thousand miles away. The card-reader’s re- 
mark may have been due to mind-reading or 
body-reading. ‘The phrenologist’s gestures 
may have been suggested from below rather 
than above. My face and figure may have 
given me away. They are neither so esthetic as 
they were in the days of the Boston dinner 
party! But—and this is the sort of thing 
which makes it hard to beat the Ists—the 
graphologist of that long-ago party had said 
the same thing. We, who had never seen me 
and who had died in the days of my gastro- 
nomic perfection, was twenty years ahead of 
either the fact or the thought of possible in- 
digestion ! 

The phrenologist who worried about my 
stomach was a very different kind of person 
from the furtive and obviously fakerish Span- 
ish woman. Although she was French, she 
might have stepped out of one of the little old 
ladies’ houses in “'Cranford,”’ and the con- 
verted dining-room in which she received me 
might serve without comment in any home in 
Gopher Prairie. ‘There was a red and white 
checked cloth on the dining-room table! But 
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her card describes her as “Professeur de 
Sciences Occultes, Diplomée du College Chiro- 
logique.” And for all her housewifely appear- 
ance, Madame lived up to her title. The 
occult, with her, was a science. 

The idea that the bumps on your head 
indicate your character and capabilities was 
very popular when I was a boy. It seemed 
reasonable enough then, as it still does, that 
the different mental faculties each have a 
separate place in the human brain, and that 
the degree to which they are developed in the 
individual cranium is indicated by the size and 
location of the roofs over these mental parking 
places, 

Hard-headed medical men say there is 
nothing in the theory: that the hollows on the 
inside of the skull do not conform to the ele- 
vations outside; and that bumps are no more 
indicative of mental capacity on the head than 
on the nose. But Madame de Siva says that 
both are important—the head bumps and the 
nose bumps; and she, being a physiognomist 
as well as a phrenologist, ought to know. I 
must admit that after she had given my head 
a thorough massage and had taken a good 
look at my plain face, she gave me a reading 
that compared favorably with the more 
mathematical “sciences.” 
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‘spend the next few monhs in diplomatic 


circles. My handwritng, I have always been 
told, indicates dealing with international 
affairs. My horoscope, according to every 
astrologer, suggests relations with govern- 
ments and dignitaries. Both of these indica- 
tions antedate the phrenologist’s statement by 
many years. 

Also, the little Spanish lady, from whose 
flat I had just come, had insisted that I held 
some government position. And when I told 
her that I had never so much as run for justice 
of the peace, she said: “Well, you should, for 
the cards say that you are going to do some- 
thing about governing.’”’ But Madame de Siva 
put her finger right on the bump: “Your chief 
interest,” she said, ‘will now be diplomacy.” 

Madame was right. In the next six months 
I visited ambassadors in Rome, Paris, London, 
Brussels and Madrid. I wrote about Musso- 
lini, Primo de Rivera, and the international 
situation in Morocco. Next week I sail for 
Germany to see Hindenburg and Schurman. 
I am on a diplomatic Marathon—and none 
but the Ists can say where it will end! 

Madame de Siva’s prediction was made in 
Paris in January. And I recalled it for the 
first time in Tunis the following April. I was 
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; aa in a hole in the wall, almost on the side- 2 ; 
walk of the broad street that leads from the | 


ancient palace of the Shahs. Through the half 
curtained opening, the African sun beat and 
baked. Before me was a dirty old Arab ins 
haling the flame from a metallic powder which 
burned incessantly. 

“T see you,” he said, “writing in an office 
but it is not a business office. I don’t under- 
stand. It has something to do with a machine. 
You are writing, writing, all the time writing, 
and it is about a machine that has something 


to do with the government—no, many govern- 


ments. Am I right, sahib, am I right?” 

I had to admit that he was, that the Paris 
phrenologist was, and the Paris palmist, and 
the New York astrologer, and the Boston 
graphologist—that Ists in general had an 
annoying way of being right. For I certainly 
was writing of “many governments” and the 
diplomatic “machine” by which they deal with 
one another. 

There was very little about the flame- 
inhaling old Arab, outside of his success in read- 
ing the content of my mind, that impressed me; 
and very little about any of the much-touted 
Moorish and Arabic seers which entitled them 
to be ranked among the best-family Ists of my 
acquaintance—with one distinguished though 
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inexplicable exception. At Biskra, on the edge 
of the Sahara Desert, in Robert Hichens’s be- 
loved Garden of Allah, sits Hama Serer, the 
sand diviner, who sent Dominie and her lover 
on their tempestuous way. Perhaps he isn’t 
just the same one. Perhaps he is his son. 
‘But anyhow, he has been sitting in Hama 
Serer’s garden, and making marks in Hama 
Serer’s sand, and reading out of Hama Serer’s 
Koran for years and years and years. 

He is not scientific. He is not mathematical. 
I suspect that he is not even very intelligent. 
But in his gentle, smiling way, he told me the 
same old story—from Beacon Hill to the 
Garden of Allah!—the same old story of the 
Ists. Here in the African sands, by methods 
which even he could not possibly understand, 
this hairy old priest was able to tell me what 


all the other Ists had told me about my pro- . 


fession, my temperament, my tastes, my finan- 
cial and marital status—even my danger of 
overeating and my interest in diplomacy! 

I cannot explain such things—or such people. 
Some of their information comes, no doubt, 
from mind-reading; some from experience in 
sizing up the person with whom they are talk- 
ing; some from shrewd guessing, and building 
on the guesses which are obviously successful. 
Some of their effectiveness is due—though it 
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could hardly be true of a skeptic like me—to 
the eagerness of the “‘sitter,” to his responsive- 
ness and his imagination. 


But the sum of all these explanations does 
not cover all of the knowledge which even the 


crudest of the Ists possess. It doesn’t scratch 
the occult surface of what the best ones seem 
to know. And, of course, it doesn’t touch the 
work of those Ists who operate at a distance 
and on mathematical formulas which have 
come down to us through ages of testing from 
the days of the Babylonian wise men. 

I have had my horoscope cast so many times 
and by so many different ‘‘astrologists” that I 
no longer have the slightest doubt of the 
mathematical accuracy of that science. Much 
depends upon the efficiency of the astrologer 
in interpreting his figures and in applying 
them to the individual. That is the difference 
between a good astrologer and a bad one. But 
I have absolute confidence that the results ob- 
tained by a competent reader of horoscopes 
are in no way affected by mind-reading, tele- 
pathy or guessing. So, when I tell you that 
the “readings” I have gathered from the 
minor Ists since I started out to give daylight 
occultism the acid test, correspond in general 
tenor and detail to the “reading” of what I 
consider the greatest of the Ists, I am giving 
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= & sat oees that ate Ists a right. Asa 
ractical, thinking man, I don’t see how they — 
can be. But that, after all, is not the TO: 


What I want to know is: | = 


How can they all be wrong? 
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I Learned a Lot from the Folks ‘Back Home 


By WILL H. Hays 


A SMALL town is my home. It was there I 


was born, and to there I traveled hundreds of — 


miles on countless Saturday nights for twenty 
years from wherever I might be for the family 
Sunday dinner at mother’s, for the Sunday 


school class of boys—a typical small town in the - 


Valley of Democracy where the people have 
their feet on the ground and their eyes on the 
stars. It is there I am bringing up my boy. 
It is there he is learning about life in the public 
schools, where he can have the same rich, close, 
stimulating contacts with his neighbors that 
have been so dear to me, and above all where 
he can learn to believe in America and trust her 
future. 

A small town is the ideal place for a man to 
learn about life. His contacts with his fellow 
men there are so much closer and more reveal- 
ing. The influence which comes from the 
bushes where the heart-beats of men and wo- 
men are synchronized with the fortunes of 
their neighbors, weaves itself very closely 
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| rather think that those of us whote in. 

ness takes us away from the home towns find 
that most of our daily acts are motivated by 
influences that became a part of us before we 
braved the hazards and learned the intricacies 
incident to metropolitan subways. 

Not only have I learned, but I learn continu- 
ally from the folks in Sullivan, Indiana. How 
much, indeed, are opinions influenced, princi- 
ples shaped, activities directed by such forces. 
My work in national politics, as Postmaster 
General, and with the great motion picture in- 
dustry, has kept me away from home much of 
the time, but I can trace every single one of 
my fundamental opinions and the resultant ac- 
tivities directly back to the folks in Sullivan. 

Reviewing my own life in my own home 
town, I am sure that it was my father who in- 
fluenced me more than anyone else. He was 
the Nestor of the Sullivan County Bar. Our 
sign there, ‘“Hays & Hays, Attorneys at Law,” 
is sixty years old. There are two of us now, 
my brother and I, and five other lawyers, with 
business all over that State; but the office is in 
Sullivan and always will be. 

In boyhood my life’s ambition was, it still 
is and always will be, to be a real lawyer. As 
a youngster I was fascinated by law cases. 
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They used to say I was like the cat in the court- 


the court-house after school and on Saturdays, | 
and climb up on the flat-topped post by the 
jury box where I could see and hear what was 
going on. Probably I should have been play- 
ing marbles. But at least there was nothing 
inconsistent in the little desk which I had at 
six, now in the attic at home, on which is printed 
“Willie Hays, Judge.” I was admitted to the 
bar on the day I was twenty-one, and voted on 
that day. For several months before I had 
been practising law in the court at home by | 
the courtesy of the judge. 

When I had been practising about eighteen 
months, after a New Year’s Day dinner at 
father’s he asked me to take a walk with him. 
He led the way. The day was as quiet and 
beautiful as days can be only in our own home 
towns. We went to the office and into his 
room overlooking the court-house square. 

Sitting down at a typewriter, with two fingers 
he pounded out a document. He declined my 
offer to write it for him. He’ finished, arose 
and signed it. I didn’t know what it was. 
He said he would go on home and for me to 
read it and sign it if I wanted to. It was 
an agreement giving me a one-third partner- 
ship. And even now I smile as I think of the 
one condition he made—it was that I should 
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house, always inthe way. I would hang around us : 


: spend a as many Sr in eo office as he | 
That was a great joke. He was notorious for 


being at the office at eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing and working every night, often not leaving 
until midnight. If I am guilty of working 
hard, it is because I learned from him right 
there not to be afraid to start to work early 
and quit late. 

But there was a saving clause in that agree- 
ment—‘*Time spent in Masonic Lodge will 
count as time spent in the office.’ My father 
realized the value of fraternity spirit. Follow- 
ing in his steps I became a Mason and a member 
of about all the other lodges. The more close 
contacts a man has with his fellows the better, 
of course, is his understanding of life. Un- 
doubtedly it was father’s example and the habit 
of work learned in his office that inspired a pet 
saying of mine—Things don’t happen, they are 
brought about—on which Arthur Brisbane 
once wrote an editorial that was as great a 
sermon as he or anyone else ever wrote. 

The story that went around in the news- 
papers that my chauffeur was a stenographer 
and that in driving about the country I would 
relieve him at the wheel while he took dictation, 
was only a yarn, but the story is not a yarn 
about my dictating to stenographers while eat- 
ing, while shaving, while motoring, while doing 
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% almost everything else. The way to get sone 


_ done is to keep at it. Father used to say, “It is — 
a great thing to finish a job.”” I remember when 
there was talk of leaving high school for a 
private school before graduation, and talk of. 
leaving college for another college before 
graduation, he always vetoed it with that sug- 
gestion. 

It was from him, too, that I learned the 
value of enlisting the service of others. He 
was easily the most proficient person I ever 
saw in getting other people to do things. . In 
a little while he would dominate any group 
into which he entered, and always by a kind- 
ness and a subtle influence which brought every- 
one else into step and all doing something for 
the common end. The essential element in 
doing things is not so much doing them as get- 
ting other persons to do them. 

I decline to accept criticism for my incessant 
use of the telephone. I learned to use the 
telephone in Sullivan. We don’t have as many 
trains in Sullivan as they do in some other 
places, nor as continuous’telegraph service; but 
the telephone works there, and I make no apol- 
ogy for the pseudonym “Telephone Bill.” I 
remember it was George W. Perkins who said, 
“Tt was the telephone, not the tariff, that made 
the trust.” 
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SE “sot my most definite titeeary stimulus from 
my father, who continually managed to incul- 
cate in me an interest in good books. On my 
last visit home I found put away in a safety 
deposit box a ledger which shows he presented 
it to me on my eleventh birthday, and in which | 
he had written the request that I should note 
the name of every book I read and with a 
brief review tell the impression it made on me. 
I faithfully kept up that record until I was 
through college. As I looked over it the other 
day, rereading the boyish scrawls on the earlier 
pages, I found in an elaborate discussion of 
“Scottish Chiefs” the beginning of a taste, lit- 
erary or otherwise—but anyway for reading— 
that has still endured. | 

The so-called problem of labor and capital 
is an academic question, unless one has lived 
close enough to it actually to have seen and 
felt and known what it is. In a small town, 
where the most respected worker in the church, 
the grand master of the lodge, the leader in 
charity work, are respectively carpenter, coal 
miner and brick mason—actual instances, these 
are—in a surrounding where actually as well 
as in theory one man is regarded as better than 
another only when he behaves himself better, 
one gets mighty well grounded in the opinion 
that fundamental rights are equally sacred and 
sacredly equal. And there one very well knows 
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that there is a basic difference between man and | 


money. 

There is no underpaid labor in Sullivan. 
Labor and capital work hand in hand in every- 
thing, and know that in the prosperity of the 
community they all go up or all go down to- 
gether. Yet even there I remember in very 
early youth a strike, growing out of causes 
warranting a real protest but influenced at times 
by an element thoroughly un-American. Hon- 
est laborers who were neighbors and friends 
suffered, as well as the whole community. 

I remember my father’s influence in the set- 
tlement of that dispute. He was the attorney 
for the railroad and the coal mines, but he had 
the confidence of the men. I remember how 
they rather left it to him to work it out, the 
men who had the investments and the workers 
whom he met as equals and who knew him as a 
friend. It was a successful and fair arbitra- 
tion. 

There must, of course, be developed in this 
country a formula which will provide automati- 
cally for adjustment of the great labor dis- 
putes. This can be done in a way absolutely 
fair, recognizing the fundamental difference 
between man and money. 

The outstanding political experience of my 
life was not the 1916 election in Indiana, it was 
not the 1918 election, it was not the Republican 
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1920 had reached seven million, nor was it 
when I saw the candidates then elected inaugu- 
rated as President and Vice-President of the 
United States. _No. It was when at the age 
of sixteen my father took me to the 1896 con- 
vention in St. Louis when McKinley was nom- 
inated, 

The first evening when I went with father 
into the dining-room of the Planters Hotel, we 
stopped at the table where General Lew Wal- 
lace and Colonel Richard W. Thompson, dele- 
gates at large from Indiana, were dining. I 
remember Colonel Thompson introducing me 
to General Wallace, saying I was going to Wa- 
bash College at Crawfordsville, Indiana, that 
fall. Wallace looked me over and said to 
father, ‘““You had better put him on a farm for 
a couple of years.” 

Colonel Thompson had long been and 
was until he died a constant inspiration. He 
was a great figure in my section and a power 
in the nation. Through his influence I was 
close to everything that was going on in the 
convention in 1896, absorbing it like a sponge. 

After we got home father gathered up all 
the clippings he could from the newspapers 
having to do with the convention, put them in 
an envelop, sealed it and endorsed the envelop 
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“For: Willie Hays, with the hope that he 


will take a citizen’s interest in politics.” I found 
that envelop in a drawer in my desk the first — 
year | was Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Father had started some- 
thing. 

Of course my first actual political experience 
also came in Sullivan. As every young Repub- 
lican lawyer was accustomed to do to get 
acquainted, I ran for prosecuting attorney. 
The district for years had been overwhelmingly 
Democratic. I lost by fifty-three votes—a 
rather unexpected conclusion which would easily 
have been changed to a success if anyone had 
had an idea there was any chance to win. I 
think that probably started my organization 
work in politics. 

I had not been in it long when I became im- 
pressed with the idea which I have had ever 
since, that what we needed was not less poli- 
tics but more attention to politics. I have be- 
come mighty tired of continually hearing pro- 
tests about our politics being “rotten.” Most 
of those complaining have no right to protest 
whatever happens—they are riding on another 
man’s ticket. The real need of the country is 
more men in politics for what they can give 
and not what they can get. 

In Sullivan we feel it is every man’s duty to 
help run the country. I remember a most 
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when I was Republican National Chairman. I 
suggested limiting campaign contributions to 


$1,000 and to that end had a list prepared of 


the men and women in New York who could © 


easily afford to give that sum to politics. There 
were about 8,000 on that list, and when I sug- 
gested that it be checked carefully with the 
registration lists to see how many of the 8,000 
were Republicans, I found to my amazement 
that over 5,000 of the 8,000 had not regis- 
tered to vote in any party. To those 5,000 
election day meant an extra game of golf. 
They were and are parasites on America’s prog- 
ress. If I had my way about it I would dis- 
franchise every person who missed voting at 
two successive elections. 

In my country, too, one gets one’s knowledge 
of political conditions by inquiring at the grass 
roots about them. When I was in Washing- 
ton I remember that on a visit home I went 
to see Mart Farley, the blacksmith. I used to 
go to him to find out what the people were 
thinking. 

‘What are the people saying about things 
in Washington, Mart?” I asked him one day. 

‘They like Harding.” 

“But what do they say about Congress?” 

“Well,” he answered, ‘“‘it reminds me of the 
story of a fellow I knew once who bought a 
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horse: from a neighbor. He took the horse 


home and when he got it in the barnyard 
' headed it for the stable and gave it a slap on 
the flank. The horse started off on a dead 
run, but instead of going for the stable door 
butted his head plumb into the side of the 
barn. He dropped, knocked out, presently 
came to, and the man decided to turn him out 
to pasture. He took him to the pasture and 
when he turned him loose again the horse 
started on a dead run out across the field smack 
into the only tree there was in the whole forty 
acres. When he got up this time the man led 
him back to the neighbor. 

“Took here,’ he said indignantly, ‘this 
horse you sold me is blind.’ 

“No, he ain’t,’ said the owner, and proved 
it by waving his hat before the horse’s eyes. 
‘He ain’t blind; he just don’t give a damn.’ ” 

And Mart had indicated what he thought 
the people were thinking about Congress. 

My father was a total abstainer, and mother 
had a most deep-seated prejudice against any 
kind of intoxicating liquor. J remember the 
day I promised her I would not drink until I 
was twenty-one. There was some kind of 
reward involved in it, and it included refraining 
from smoking as well as drinking. On the day 
when I was twenty-one, I got a trick cigar about 
a foot long, went home in the middle of the 
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afternoon, got in my father’s librar ae 
pulled the cigar out of my pocket an ‘lighted 
_ it, took two or three puffs and put it out. It 

was the first and last time. ; 
On the fly-leaf of the Bible used in my youth 
there is a clipping headed “Rules of Conduct,’ 

Se. which father discovered in a magazine, and 
= above which he wrote: ‘For Willie Hays, 
with the confident belief that they will be ob- 
served.” 

The words “confident belief” ended the ar- 
gument. It was impossible to cheat that. 
There were two rules which he underlined in 
ink, which have been literally followed. They 
were “Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor” 
and “If you cannot speak good of a person, 
you can at least be silent.” 

This teaching of personal abstinence was, of 
course, a controlling element in an opinion on 
national prohibition. Our community went 
dry long before the Volstead Act was ever 
thought of, and I saw the beneficial effects of 
stopping the sale of liquor by local option. 

I know very well, too, that the deep-seated 
opinions which I have as to the injustice of | 
race prejudice and religious intolerance started 
there. Our next-door neighbors at home in 
the early days were Jews. Their conduct was 
an inspiration and their lives a benediction. 
The negro, too, had his place in our commercial 
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and social fabric. “There was no misunder- 
"standing, no artificial presumption, no unjust % 
prejudice. 
My father was a firm believer in the univer- 
sality of religion, and taught it—and from the 
small town folks came a religious tolerance , 
that amounts to a religion, and the belief that Be 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 


of God are realities of immeasurable stu- ae 
pendousness. Ge} 
I know why I have always believed in wo- aa 


man’s suffrage. Aunt Sally Cain, my mother’s © 
only sister, seventy-odd years old now, taught —~— | 
school from the time she was sixteen until ‘ 
about a year ago; ambitious, thrifty, able. If | 
she were a man, she would be president of two 
or three railroads or head of a great savings 
bank. She owned three houses and lots on 
our street. She had saved the money she had 
earned and bought them. 
I remember a very long time ago they were 
talking about improving the sidewalks. It 
took a certain kind of petition signed by a 
certain number of “legal voters” to determine 
the kind of material to be used. To have any 
voice in the matter at all, under the statute, 
one had to be a legal voter. No one except 
Aunt Sally-owned more than one lot on the 
street. She signed the petition along with the 
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‘men. Her name was ikes off because she — 
was not a legal voter, and so this woman with 
three lots had nothing to say while the men 
with only one lot each determined the matter. 
Aunt Sally could do nothing but pay—she was 
a woman. I have heard many explosions, but 
none like Aunt Sally gave vent to. 

I decided then that sex had no business in 
politics. I think so yet. And after two or 
three decades of struggle to get sex out of 
politics, we had better be careful or we will 
put sex right back into politics again by insist- 
ing on its recognition in the apportionment of 
political and other positions. A woman is a 
voter as an individual, not as a woman. It is 
all right to resort to some means which are 
really artificial to help her catch up in an activ- 
ity of which she has been unfairly deprived 
for a long time, but this should be only a tem- 
porary matter. To have a woman member 
and a man member of this or that committee 
representing the same units is putting sex back 
into politics. The more women we have in 
politics, the better for politics; too much privi- 
lege and responsibility cannot be given them. 
But they should have real power and responsi- 
bility because they deserve it and because the 
very best service will thereby result—not 
because they happen to be women. 
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% ie - of life is acquired by the doctors and preachers — 


in small towns. Old Doctor William H. Grim, 
preaching for a long time, moving away, com- 
ing back, retired, preaching on occasions, de- 
livering commencement addresses, saying en- 
couraging things to everybody—he was a 
Methodist minister of rare power. Just the 
other day I found a Sullivan high school com- 
mencement program of a year I was in high 
school but not graduating. On the margin I 
had penciled the sentence which he had used 
in that address and which I have always re- 


-_ membered: 


Every right-minded man must needs be 
filled with the desire to be one in the total 
of the world’s activities, to be one in the 
quotient of being, and to be as near the 
left side of the number as possible. 


The-fine old Presbyterian minister who bap- 
tized me when I was a baby preached for 
years in our church, went away as they do— 
and it is too bad that they do—then came back 
again for his last days in Sullivan. He had 
just enough to live on. After his death his 
good widow went to a very pleasant home for 
aged ministers and their wives and widows. 

The knowledge of that experience started 
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made me accept the chairmanship of the com- 
- mittee appointed by the General Assembly | of 
the Presbyterian Church to work out a pension 
plan for clergymen. This we have done and 
I hope it may be a part of a program to better 
the pay of ministers. For their life of service 
in managing the one essential industry—re- 
ligion—their average material compensation 
is less than that paid our alien ditch diggers. 
The underpay of preachers in America is an 
economic and moral crime. 

I suggested awhile ago what the doctor as 
well as the preacher meant in a community 
like Sullivan. Our family doctor was old 
Doctor James R. Hinkle, after whom my 
brother, Hinkle C. Hays, is named. He was 
one of the outstanding characters in that com- 
munity, a true philosopher, a bachelor ordi- 
narily as hard-boiled as it is possible to make 
them, but unlimbering during evenings in’ his 
office in a most inspirational way. His philos- 
ophy of life was summed up the other day by 
another one of the rare characters, Jim 
Connery, in his suggestion that the answer to 
everything is ‘“Do the best you can where you’re 
at.” 

It was at Sullivan that I got the final impetus 
that urged me to take up my present work. 
I had a strong desire to get out of public life 
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of the motion picture industry came*to me and 
asked me to undertake the work, I was frankly 
puzzled. I had no knowledge of the film in- 
dustry. They indicated I might be useful as 
“an organizer” and “a harmonizer’”’ and be- 
cause they wanted some one who knew some- 
thing about distribution, and I was “the head 
of the largest distributing organization in the 
country.” Still I was loath to accept the place 
that meant the entire changing of my life. 

While considering it I went to Sullivan. It 
was Christmas time, and I took with me some 
cowboy suits for my boy Bill, then aged six, 
and his two cousins, aged five and eight. But 
did they begin playing Wild West as I antici- 
pated they would, asl usedto? ‘They did not. 
They immediately began to act the latest Bill 
Hart movie that they had seen, arguing as to 
which one should be Bill himself. 

A new vision of motion pictures came to me. 
I saw them not only from the viewpoint of men 
who have millions of dollars invested in the 
business, but from the viewpoint of the fathers 
and mothers in America who haye millions of 
children invested in the business. Each time 
I go to Sullivan this thought occurs more forc- 
ibly tome. Coming in from the West only the 
other day I had my chauffeur bring my boy 
Bill to Indianapolis to meet me. We motored 
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Sk us men oe : 
At one time during the ride he joenee up. 
and said: ‘“‘See my leather cap, father? Iam 
Robin Hood. You are Prince John—no, you 


are not Prince John. Paul is Prince John.” 


(Paul is the chauffeur.) ‘You are King Rich- 
ard because you are my friend.” 

I knew then he had been seeing Robin Hood. 
Presently when he was a sheriff and had taken 
off his belt to strap my wrists together, and 
was tying me down, he said, “I am Wild Bill 
Hickok and you are Singer Jim McKee.”’ Then 
I knew he had seen the last Bill Hart films. 

From the films your boy and my boy may be 
learning more than they learn from books or 
from schools. The impressions they are re- 
ceiving may be deeper and more lasting than 
those from any other source. All pictures 
cannot be made for children, but there are 
certain standards of common decency that have 
nothing to do with age or geography, and those 
will be found and maintained. 

When I think of the part motion pictures are 
playing in my boy’s future I read again the 
standards which the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America—the association 
with which I am connected—have set as their 
aim: “To establish and maintain the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in motion 
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picture production and to develop the educa- — 
tional as well as the entertainment value and 
general usefulness of motion pictures.” I sub- 
mit it would be hard to state a finer purpose 
é than these men have incorporated in their ar- 
ticles of association. “gs 

The influence of the motion picture on our ; 
national life is limitless—its influence on our 
taste, its influence on our conduct, its influence ; 
on our aspirations, its influence on our youth, 
its consequent immeasurable influence on our 
future—and its integrity must be protected as 
we protect the integrity of our churches and ~ 
its quality developed as we develop the quality 
of our schools. The motion picture is today 
the principal amusement of a great majority 
of our people and the sole amusement of mil- 
lions and millions, and its importance as such 
is measured by the imperative necessity of 
entertainment for the people. 

In the 15,000 theaters with their seating 
capacity of 8,000,000 at each performance, 
perhaps, 10,000,000 people every day see mo- 
tion pictures—and they come in just that mood 
of reception and relaxation in which a master 
psychologist would have them come if he 
wanted to make an impression upon them. 

The motion picture can do more, I believe, 

than any other existing agency to unite the 

people of the world—to bring understanding 
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not only between man and man but between 
nation and nation, than which no greater thing 
can be done. 

This crossing the country continually, as I 
do, this visiting in every state, is a great in- 
spiration and a great influence in sensing re- 
sponsibility. When one actually learns the 
needs—not merely the wants, but the needs— 
of the shingle mill operator in Seattle, the citrus 
fruit grower in Los Angeles, the peanut grower 
in South Carolina, the potato man in Maine, the 
corn and wheat growers of the Middle West, 
and all of those in industry and commercial 
activities everywhere, he realizes the immeasur- 
able complexity and magnitude of the prob- 
lems. 

Out of it all, however, comes the absolute 
conviction that the manhood and womanhood 
of this country is sound and her future secure— 
as secure as the strength and quality of her 
coming generations. More than anything else 
it was what I realized in Sullivan about the 
mighty influence of motion pictures on genera- 
tions to come that made me undertake the 
work, and makes me feel now that in aiding 
in the effort for the betterment of the films I 
am rendering worth while service to my home 
in Sullivan and to the millions of homes in 
this great country—and “Service is the supreme 
commitment of life.” 
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I’m ‘Deaf but I “Don’t Look It 


By ROYAL BROWN 


Ags first great thing that deafness taught 
me was that I must look and act cheerful 
about it, no matter how I might feel. And 
that was clear gain. You yourself may sym- 
pathize with a man with all your heart. But 
if he has a depressing effect on you, you’re 
pretty apt to shun his society whenever you can. 

The next lesson deafness taught me was to 
laugh at myself. I don’t like to be laughed 
at. I prefer to laugh at others. We all do. 
But no deaf person can save himself from be- 
ing laughed at. Deafness has always been a 
legitimate field for the jokesmith and for hu- 
man risibles. 

The other day I went into a drug store. [ 
wanted, among other things, some banana oil. 
I asked the woman who runs the drug store if 
she carried it. I might add that a pipe is my 
constant companion and that, as I have a de- 
plorable habit of sometimes speaking with it 
in my mouth, I don’t always enunciate clearly. 

Nevertheless the proprietress apparently 
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repeated “banana oil.” I nodded affirmation. 
With my eyes I heard her—I’ll explain that 
later—ask a girl to get her some bananas. “‘Do 
you make it out of fresh bananas?” I asked, 
surprised. 

She nodded a hoe assent. The little store 
was full of customers. Two women were at 
the telephone. A young salesman was wait- 
ing to complete an order. Two girls in khaki 
knickerbockers — campers, I judged — were 
waiting at the fountain to be served. Other 
people stood about. 

Time passed. ‘The bananas appeared, two 
of them. The proprietress took them and 
disappeared with them. I had visions of some 
press extracting the oil from them—possibly 
from the skins. Then, abruptly, a large dish 
was thrust toward me. I was then unawares 
and so I simply stared at it uncomprehendingly. 
Second thought suggested that possibly the te- 
dium of my waiting was being ameliorated by 
an offering from the fountain. An offering 
which appeared to be mostly pats of ice-cream, 
liberally besprinkled with nuts. 

“That,” she remarked, “is a whole meal.” 

I agreed with her. A whole meal, and, I 
judged, an indigestible one—something I would 
not eat on a bet. So I hedged. ‘'Yes—but 
what is it?” 
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you asked for? I repeated it after you.” 
“T asked for banana oil,” I protested, “and 
I couldn’t hear what you said.” | 
Whereupon she went into what approximated 
hysterics. And there wasn’t a person there 
who didn’t at least grin widely. 


This is the sort of thing that turns too many 
deaf people into social hermits. It is the sort 
of thing that might have happened to me even 
before I went deaf and which certainly would 
have made me wish that the floor would open 
up and swallow me. 

But I laughed too. Why not? It was 
funny. As for the banana royal, I presented 
it to the girls in the knickerbockers with my pro- 
found compliments. They looked young and 
hardy—I hope they survived it. 

Once such a contretemps would have caused 
me to shun that drug store forever after. I 
know better than that now. No one could 
convince me that I had any real reason to feel 
aggrieved or embarrassed, or that the people 
who laughed so heartily were unkind or un- 
sympathetic. People seldom are, save when 
there is good reason that they should be. 
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; as faaeiees me cries fade he 
laugh ing, of course, not at me bas a my mis-— 
take. I don’t blame them. People like to 
laugh. Nobody ever shuns the society of a ne = 
person who can make them laugh. 

~Well—make them. Even at your own ex- 
pense. They'll repay you by saying that you’re 
wonderful. Even though you are not. I know 
because people have said that about me. Just 
because I look cheerful and laugh with them— 
little tricks deafness taught me. & 


But this, at the best, is making the best of st 
what still remains a misfortune. What are : 
the advantages of the deaf over those who . 
hear? Positive and absolute. P 


“Don’t you find it much easier to concen- 
trate?” suggest those who have given real 
thought to the matter. 

There is no question but what the average 
deaf person can develop unusual powers of 
concentration. In my own case, as a news- 
paper reporter, I had had to develop these 
long before I became deaf. I wrote, for in- 
stance, the story of the landing of the survivors 
of the ‘Titanic disaster at New York—a weav- 
ing of many threads supplied by various men on 
the spot—with Bedlam about me and a copy 
boy hovering over my machine, waiting to 
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graph. This was necessary because it was 
after midnight and the story was being edited 
and set up in what are known as “short takes” 
to save time. 

No newspaper man needs deafness to teach 
him to concentrate. He must make himself 
impervious to anything but the work in hand 
at such times as I have described. But the 
average deaf person can and should find that 
he is able to concentrate as never before. 

Yet even had deafness brought me this ad- 
vantage, it would loom small compared to 
what I have in mind. 

To me one of the greatest advantages—if 
not the greatest—of being deaf has been the 
opportunity it has given me of knowing people 
as they really are. Better than I ever knew 
them when I could hear, or, I think, even hope 
to know them, had I not lost my hearing. 

This is difficult to explain. Perhaps I can 
best do so by repeating something a really big 
man once said to me. He was the head of a 
big steamship company and we were in his 
office. From time to time as we talked various 
clerks would come in and say that such and such 
a liner was at some port awaiting sailing orders 
—where should it be sent next? 
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possible loss of thousands of dollars should his 
judgment prove wrong—and turn back to me. 
_ At that time I was talking of an advertising 
venture I had in mind and which I wanted to 
bring to the attention of some men of big busi- 
ness interests. I was a shade fearful about 
approaching them. Suddenly he sensed this. 
“They'll be as afraid of you as you are of 
them,” said he abruptly. And added with a 


whimsical smile, ‘“Everybody’s a little shy, you - 


know.” 

I didn’t, then. It never had occurred to me 
that it could be possible. Yet coming from 
such a source—he was at that time director in 
more than forty corporations, I think—it did 
make an impression on me. 

But not until I went deaf did I realize what 
he meant. 

The truth is that people are shy. They hide 
it in various ways, some behind bluster, others 
under specious animation. Different forms of 
a sort of protective armor that everybody in- 
stinctively feels the need of. It would take 
a psychologist to explain why and I imagine 
he would need to go back to the roots of the 
race in giving his explanation. 
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See it in this way. Picture a train of people. 
- All aloof, chill and distant of glance, instinc-— 
tively intent on revealing nothing of them- 
selves. Then suddenly a child begins to prattle 
artlessly. Or a baby begins to make amorous 
advances toward some correct and dignified old 
gentleman. The whole atmosphere of the car 
is changed. Human masks slip, eyes that were 
chill reveal amusement and human warmth. 

A sort of touchstone has been at work. And 
deafness is another such touchstone, as is any 
handicap. 

As the most standoffish person will warm to 
a child, so will the average human warm to the 
deaf. To be deaf is, indeed, like carrying the 
card of some great brotherhood, for it will win 
unusual courtesy for you everywhere, gain for 
you swift access to people’s hearts. 

And that is what I mean when [ say that I 
know people better—and like and appreciate 
them more—than when I could hear. 

They forget to be shy. They make plain to 
me again and again the most heartening of 
truths. And that is that no matter what its 
protective armor may be, the old and much 
maligned human race is at heart friendly, in 
the fullest and finest sense of the word. Even 
at the cost of deafness it is a great thing to be 
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continually reminded what a friendly world 
this is. 

Another advantage the deaf person—once 
his vision is turned outward instead of inward 
—has over the. person who still hears, is a 
tremendously increased alertness. He may hear 
nothing but he does see much more. 

This in itself gives him an advantage over 
those who hear, even when people sit around 

and just talk. Of course at such times the deaf 
cannot keep track of the conversation, not even 
though they wear an electrical device or are 
adept at what is known as lip-reading. The 
electrical devices do serve, but with many peo- 
ple talking at once they are apt to become as 
much of a Bedlam as the Grand Central. 

As for lip-reading I can, in a measure, hear 
with my eyes. In other words, I follow the 
movements of the lips of the speaker. But 
granted that it helps, I cannot credit the won- 
derful stories [ have heard about the expert- . 
ness some people have achieved. One story 
which I feel very sure is apocryphal is that of 
the deaf person who while at the theater was 
able to follow every word of the proposal a 
young man made to a girl who accompanied 
him as they sat in a box. The taste of such 
optic eavesdropping would in itself be ques- 
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But so many different people bee , 
Pinld me rey its happening to some friend 
of theirs that I am convinced it never hap- 
pened anyway. 

It is, in short, to be classed with the story 
current during the war, of a particular sweater 
knitted for the Red Cross which the knitter 
thereof—“my cousin knew her well’’—discoy- 
ered afterwards on sale in a department store. 
Or the more dramatic story of the young wo- 
man—‘my sister-in-law’s aunt knew a woman 
who knew her”—who “picked up” for ten dol- 
lars a string of pearls she believed imitation, 
only to be told by some big jeweler that they 
were worth twenty or fifty thousand dollars, 
according to the current version. 

The movement of the lips does tell a part of 
a story. Many people who have yet to realize 
that their hearing has diminished—I think it 
has to be more than fifty percent gone before 
the condition becomes noticeable—do it uncon- 
sciously. In fact, I suggest this: if you can 
close your ears and from the movement of 
some friend’s lips get an idea of what he is 
saying, go and see an ear specialist. ‘Today 
if possible; tomorrow anyway. 

But lip-reading at its best is but a makeshift. 
It is like reading unparagraphed, unspaced 
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with various letters and sible ising. 


son almost perfectly will experience difficulty — 
- when a third person enters in. The shift in 
subject is too much for his tenuous hold on the 
conversation. 

No, the j joys of general desultory conversa- 
tion are not for the deaf. For them there is 
no blindman’s holiday. But they cansee. See 
in much more than the ordinary sense. 

Much has been said about the ears of the 
blind. To the normal but not specially trained 
ear, the traffic of a busy street is no more than 
a confused road. But to the ears of the blind, 
as he threads his way here and there, each 
sound has a separate identity, fraught with dis- 
tinct meaning. Of the eyes of the deaf less 
has been said. But they are, as they must be, 
preternaturally sharp. 


Even before I became as deaf as I now am— 
which is very deaf—I began instinctively to 
make my eyes help out. And often eyes can 
secure desired information much quicker than , 
ears. For instance, my wife entering a shins 
store would ask some lackadaisical clerk where 
the public telephone was. Before the question 
was more than out of her mouth—and long 
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before it was answered—I anid have sored 
_ the booth. 
Increased deafness has taught me ee to 


see. Indeed, the reluctance of the average per- 
son to make his eyes do their full share is, to 
me, almost staggering at times. I have been 
with two people who have stood helplessly 
wondering where an interurban car would stop 
on a country road. What they wanted was 
somebody to tell them where the post was. 
But I didn’t want anyone to tell me. That 
would mean too much work for my ears. So 
I had seen it long ago. 

To return to that which constitutes one of 
the great problems of the deaf—general con- 
versation—I cannot follow it. But I can watch 
it. And as I watch it I think I sometimes 
learn more about people and their opinions, 
their tastes and fears, than those who have 
their hearing. That is because I am abnor- 
mally quick to note changes in expression. 

I think I am almost always first to notice 
when a person feels a draft, is bothered by a 
light or is in any way uncomfortable. 

Beyond that I often feel as if J were given a 
swift glimpse of some individual’s heart. It is 
for that I watch. I make no effort to keep up 
with the general conversation. But now and 
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Ido cut in Sodauiatently: 
what has just been said. I am humored— 


est does puzzle them. 


The reason—hitherto unrevealed—is that I 


have seen in the face of one of the group some- 
thing that has quickened me. A sudden mask- 
ing of the eyes, a momentary tremor of the 
muscles of the mouth, perhaps. 

I want to know what was said to cause that 
sudden shift in expression that everybody else 
was blind to. And having discovered it, it is 
often like a flash of lightning illuminating a 
secret place. People so reveal themselves to 
me unconsciously as they never would have, 
had I been hearing instead of seeing. To me 
this is fascinating. And it need cause no one 
concern, ‘The more I see of people the better 
I like them, for to know all is to understand all. 


Another thing that deafness has taught me 
is to “come clean.” 

A blind man cannot make a secret of his 
condition. A deaf person can try. I did once. 
I suppose that was part fear, part pride. I 
know that it gained me nothing. Indeed, it 
cost me much. 

People who attempt to conceal things like 
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‘T want to know 


people do like to serve. But my sudden’ inter- > 


deafness get an unmerited reputation. Two 
sears ago, after I had become really deaf, Thad 
aman working for me most of the summer. He 
went from my place to work for a neighbor. 
He had got in the habit of raising his voice 
and when he found himself shouting at my 
neighbor he apologized and explained that he 


2 had been trying to make me hear. 
q “What—is Brown deaf?’ demanded my 
4 neighbor in honest amazement. ‘Then, as he 


assimilated this, he added: ‘Well, that explains 

-it—he hasn’t been answering things I said to 5 
him lately and I got the idea he was pretty 
uppish and made up my mind I’d have nothing 
more to do with him.” 

The moment he understood, he sympathized. 

I wonder how many people who are not deaf 
might find a lesson in that as I did. We keep 
too many things to ourselves. We shrink from 
the possibility of exposing ourselves to some- 
thing nebulous and undefined, but which we 
fear, when if we would “come clean’”’ we would 
receive only abundant and heart-warming 
sympathy. 

I might go on indefinitely along these lines. 

I could explain how deafness has saved me 

money because I now think twice before going 

into a shop and buying things, which is rather 
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an ordeal. 


formed. I read widely because it is so much | 


easier to get what people have to say to you. 
when you already have some knowledge of the — 


subject. I have achieved, since going deaf, a 
much greater background of general informa- 
tion than I had when I could hear. 

I think I might even claim that I have a 
shade better ordered existence than the person 
who hears. Man’s great effort has always 
been to achieve leisure. Most of them seem to 
have enough to be spendthrift with it. I can’t 
afford to be. Deafness is a strain and so I 
must spend myself judiciously. I pick and 
choose and so I am seldom bored, 

Again, people are less exigent with me than 
they might otherwise be. I am forgiven much. 
I have a perfect alibi. Stupidities I might be 
equally guilty of could I hear, are charged not 
to me, but to my deafness. 

But I realize that I have concentrated, so 
far, on such social advantages as the deaf man 
may secure for himself. The economic ones 
are less apparent, surely. A deaf man must 
earn his living—what can he do? 

For me to cite my own case will not serve. 
I am assured that I have a special dispensation 
in the way of talent. That I am able to write 
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Or I might =u how deafness _ 
has made it necessary for me to keep well in- | 
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ie 2 -—which does not acre ears. So they tell. 
_ me. 
_ authorship is not so much inspiration as inter- 
- Pretation—based on the intensive study of one’s 
Kinds - 53 


Very few glimpse the truth, which is that 


The general belief seems, indeed, to be that 
God sends a winged angel to sit upon my 
shoulder and whisper in my ear such things as 
I put down on paper. 

My retort to that is that I’m so deaf I 
couldn’t hear the winged angel anyway. 

Actually, however, I feel quite certain that — 
in my own case whatever talent I may have 
had to begin with would have remained dor- 
mant had not deafness acted like a spur upon 
me. Now and then young writers tell me of 
their discouraging experiences. ‘They send a 
manuscript out two or three times and then, 
because it has not been snapped up, they quit. 

Well, so I might have, if I could have turned 
easily to other work. 

But over me hung the Damocles sword of 
deafness. In the old days I sent some manu- 
scripts out more than fifty times before they 
found a market. I have one*tamous manu- 
script—famous, that is, as a matter of personal 
history—which brought me in fifty-seven vari- 
eties of rejection slips before it sold. And 
then it brought me ten times what it would have 
brought had it sold the first time out. 
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I’M DEAF BUT I DON’T LOOK IT 


I am as sensitive and as easily rebuffed as 
most people, normally. But I simply couldn’t 
quit. In other words, had it not been for deaf- 
ness, the world might not have been any poorer 
today, but I certainly would have been. 

Would the same dogged persistency have 
succeeded elsewhere? I cannot say from per- 
sonal experience. Yet this much is true—no 
editor can afford to buy a manuscript from me 
because Iam deaf. But I do think the average 
owner of a business will favor a deaf salesman 
over one not so handicapped if he can, simply 
because he admires his pluck. 

And this I do know. The president of one 
of the big railroads running out of Boston dur- 
ing my newspaper days was very deaf. A man 
who was campaigning for governor at the same 
time was very deaf—and a millionaire besides. 
It was, in fact, his millions rather than his deaf- 
ness that caused his defeat. Also, there was a 
district attorney who was more than ordinarily 
deaf. ‘The head of one of New York’s largest 
advertising agencies never hears the spoken 
word. Has their deafness been a handicap or 
aspur? I wonder. 


This much can be said. A man will run 
faster for a silver cup than he will for exercise. 
And he’ll run faster for his life than he will 
for a silver cup. 
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The challenge of circumstance does seem to 
me a definitely good thing. Man craves the 
softness of life and makes it his goal. Yet man 
never does reveal all his latent powers until he 
is absolutely up against it. I sometimes won- 
der if the Spartans did not have the right idea, 
after all. 

Furthermore, all man’s progress has been 
due to his facility in adapting himself to his 
environment. He is amazingly—if  instinc- 
tively—expert in so doing. ‘The blind man 
achieves a personal technique in overcoming his 
handicap. So does the deaf. They both but 
illustrate this age-old tendency of man to 
recreate himself to meet the needs of his con- 
dition. 

Even at its worst, deafness cannot cut an 
individual off from life. Only death can do 
that. If one can’t hear, there remains so much 
to see. The world was created beautiful, and 
despite man’s activities, it remains so. Sunsets 
are miracles of color and so are old-fashioned 
gardens. And there are books and mag- 
azines and movies. ‘There are outdoor activi- 
ties. A deaf man can sail a boat, drive a car, 
play tennis or golf as well as a man with ears. 

To those who are deaf and have yet to learn 
of its advantages, and to those who have the 
fear of deafness in their hearts, all I have said 
here might be summed up in a sentence: 
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eee: Ws ME the most important part of growing 
old is to forget it. When I was asked to write 
reflections on how it feels to be eighty, I at 
Gret resented it.. 1 said, “Here. these disco — 
tinguished gentlemen sitting at luncheon in ; 
New York City have thought of me in a very 
uncomplimentary manner.” ihe 
- In their minds I thought I could see or read 

the following ideas: ‘Here is an old chap that 

ought to have died years ago, who is still hang- 
ing on, thinking that he must work, keep busy 
ms all the time; that the world is just waiting on 
what he can give to it, and if he should stop 
some great disaster might happen. Now 
wouldn’t it be nice if he could tell us about 
those feelings of his and explain them, and 
show other people how instead of dying at a 
decent age of sixty or sixty-five, they could live 
on to the inspiring endeavors of seventy-five 
or eighty? Let’s give him a chance!” 

Well, I pardon those gentlemen. I am 
feeling the same way about Charles W. Eliot 
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and Chauncey M. Depew and other people 
who feel that there is still something left in 
these dear old reservoirs; something that is 
good for humanity; something that interests 
the people; something that staid age can give 
to youth. Maybe after all it is true. I feel 
this way about it: 

I am just tickled to death to be here. I 
haven't the least desire to go hence. I haven't 
an iota of pessimism in my make-up. I will 
confess that I have long since ceased bothering 
myself about what’s going to happen to me. I 
have reached that philosophical state which 
shows me how small a particle I am. 

The liver has no opportunity and usually 
no desire to set down any fixed theories of liv- 
ing and abiding thereby. One man would say 
that his longevity is due to the fact that he 
never used tobacco. When he tells this story 
to a person ten years older than he who has 
used tobacco all his life he doesn’t get far 
with his audience. Another may believe that 
his vitality is due solely to abstinence from 
alcohol. It is not difficult to find older persons 
who have used alcohol for long terms of years. 
His auditor may be polite; he only smiles. But 
he is laughing up his sleeve, whatever kind of 
cachinnation that is. I never used tobacco in 
any form; I never used alcohol until after I 
was thirty, and then only moderately when I 
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er om Germany” to Maticag The vegetarian 

ttributes his long life, if he happens to have — 

one, to abstinence from meat. Another man_ 

, pe _ eats meat, sometimes more than he should, and 
- lives also to a _green old age. 

The point is this: It is unwise and unscien- 
tific to adopt any habit or course of living ; oe 
which has been followed by one who has lived SS 

§ long, and expect thereby to have like success. 

The old man may have attained long life in 

: spite of tobacco, in spite of alcohol, or a vege- 


tarian diet. 

I am frequently asked: “Do you attribute 
your apparently unabated ability to work at 
eighty to your diet?” Yes, undoubtedly, in 
part. Unfortunately for my reputation, not 
always from choice. One thing I must confess; 
I have always practised this rule: Eat what you 
can get and don’t worry for better food that 
you can’t get. I think Paul’s advice—I believe 
it was Paul—to eat what is set before you 
and ask no questions for conscience’s sake, is 
a pretty good rule for an old bachelor to 
formulate. You see, he leaves the door open 
to some misgivings as to the stomach. Paul 
thoroughly understood the dietetic relations 
of a good conscience. 

I know the stale black bread of Russia is 
more wholesome than the hot biscuits and cof- 
fee that mother used to make. I ate the stale 
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k bread in Russia, and shed no tears. | 
-me down today on my travels before 
dish of hot biscuits and aromatic coffee and 
see what happens to that plate! Seas 

As a youth and college student I had no | 
choice of diet. Mills were not patented from | 
1844 to 1870. I did quite a lot of eatingin that _ 
eventful quarter of a century. On the farm, 
in southern Indiana, we had milk and unbolted 
cornmeal. Our corn mush and pones were per- 
fect as to wholesomeness. We had home- 
grown fruits and vegetables, some of which 
were kept through the greater part of the 
winter without the addition of benzoate of 
soda. Our white flour ground at the near-by 
water-turned millstone was far more whole- 
some than that now produced and made of 
corpse-like paleness by bleaching. We had 
maple sugar, and good old New Orleans molas- 
ses, which we could buy by the barrel directly 
from the steamboat on the Ohio river. We 
gathered beechnuts, acorns, hickory nuts and 
butternuts from the wild forest trees which 
kept us well supplied with these delicious foods 
the entire winter through. As a boy, there- 
fore, I had plain, simple food, very near to 
nature, and harboring unawares that angel, 
Vitamin. 

When the War of the Rebellion—how queer 
that sounds now—broke out, I persuaded my 
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red hier army I made considerable quantities — 
of sorghum products, mostly sirup, every — 
itumn. 
I was splendidly nourished without a sale 
Za Eas of what eating was for save to satisfy 
my hunger. I hadn’t any idea*that I was 
_ building the foundation of my career. I also 
didn’t know that these simple forms of food 
were building the physical framework, and at 
the same time mental and moral stamina, which 
have made it possible for me for seventy years 
to work long hours by day and night in all 
branches of endeavor, without ever once know- 
ing what fatigue is; while never taking one 
hour’s vacation in my life for the purpose of 
having a rest. 


7 ee Se ee eS 


When I went to college I added the art of 
cooking to my accomplishments. It was either 
keeping bachelor’s hall, or no college. It was 
not possible for my father to pay my board 
at college. I rented a room and set up a very 
simple ménage. Mother baked my bread, and 
I took potatoes and cornmeal and sorghum 
sirup from home. For four years I “kept 
house.”’ I was better nourished by far than 
the boys who lived at the boarding-houses. In 
all these four years I rarely had meat, and 
what I did have was the cured meat I brought 
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This long experience in simplicity of diet I 
think has been of much value to me during 
my whole life. I still enjoy the very simplest 
meals you can imagine, though I have in my 


time eaten some of the most remarkable din- 
ners, from the gustatory and artistic point of 


view, and have always been able to do full 
justice to even the most elaborate banquet. 

One of the most notable of these will be 
of interest here. It was the dinner given to the 
Wine Jury at the Paris Exposition in 1900 by 
Prince Gallitzin of Russia, chez M. Marguery, 
the famous restaurateur, and a member of the 
jury. Prince Gallitzin was a particular friend 
of the Tsar. As a mark of his appreciation, 
the Tsar had sent to him a sufficient supply of 
the imperial wines for the 120 jurors. 


Marguery displayed the highest skill of his . 


remarkable art in preparing the food for this 
occasion. The wines were not only of exquisite 
quality, but were served in somewhat greater 
abundance than even pre-Volsteadian days 
justified. The guests did not rise from the 
table—those who were able to rise—until long 
after midnight. I chanced to hear the mutual 
congratulations exchanged between Prince 
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_ diet may have had something to do with my 
vitality. At least Doctor Kellogg thinks so. 


‘ ae and M. ies and is am still able. 
_ to remember this conversation. rp 
Said the Prince: ““M. Marguery, you have 


i furnished us a feast fit for Lucullus.” 


“Prince,” Marguery responded, “your wines 
have made me ashamed of my foods!” 


The man perhaps comes nearer to hitting the 
nail on the head who agrees that he was born 
to live long; that it was hereditary. He points 
to the great age of his forebears as an illustra- 
tion of this fact. That doubtléss has some- 
thing to do with the case. 

I think no one, however, gives to chance the 
due that it deserves. As I look back on my 
career and note the many times that I have 
escaped death I feel that my life has been pro- 
longed more for that reason than almost any 
other. Whether it be by what we call ordinary 
accident, or the accident of acquiring an in- 
fection, we fail to appreciate, I think, how the 
breaks of the game have been with us. 

Some people, by study or otherwise, acquire 
a livelier perception of the standard rules for 
living long and well than others. But acquir- 
ing is not sufficient; unless one practises what 
he has learned his knowledge is not likely to 
benefit him very much. As the years have pro- 
gressed I have learned considerably more 
about what right living is, but I fear my 
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racti ¢ has not kept pace with my knowledg cin 
2 matters. I think a slight cage eis 
phrasing of an old Scriptural adage would wel i eae 
express my view about prolonging life: “Who 
by taking thought can add a day to his life? — 


_ Nevertheless, I am convinced that temper- 


ance in all things is a great aid) Some people 
stress worry. They make it their life work. 
They are never happy unless they are miser- 
able. Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag. Needless to add that we eat too much in 
this country, and particularly more meat and 
sugar than is good for us. Outdoor life, sleep- 
ing porches, and living-rooms not above seventy 
_ degrees in winter, will bring more people to 
eighty. 

I do not mind, however, putting down some 
of the impressions which I have on completing 
four score years. I somehow feel that when 
one has done as well as this it is his business 
to reach out for ten years more. I have a 
most appreciative regard for those two veter- 
ans now so largely in the public eye, Charles 
W. Eliot and Chauncey M. Depew. 

The biologists will tell you that the proto- 
plasm at eighty has become so set that it can- 
not take any new impressions; but it seems to 
me that I am just as keen now to something 
new, or to a repetition of an agreeable experi- 
ence, or to the acquiring of a new friend and 
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a new city, or to understanding or trying to 


* the kecping of an fold one, or to the seeing aie 


understand relativity, as I ever have been. _ 
It is a great blessing to persons growing old 


that they do not realize the fact. There are 


evidences which are convincing to me that I 
am passé. For instance, the ground is a great 
deal farther away than it was in my earlier 
life—lI realize this every time I try to pick up 
anything; I know the joints are stiffening and 
the quickness of motion is slowing up, but I 
scarcely realize it. 

Just a short time ago in looking through 
some old papers I came across my picture taken 
at the age of nine years. I was startled by 
its appearance. I thought, “Is it possible 
that this could have been at one time a real 
delineation of my features?” I saw in it a 
striking resemblance to my older son, at that 
time almost exactly the same age. I took the 
picture down-stairs and showed it to him. 

I said, ‘‘My son, whose photograph is that?” 

He replied: ‘“That’s my picture, daddy. I 
didn’t know I ever had that picture taken. 
When was it made?” 

I told him it was made in August, 1854. I 
was interested in the matter and I got out a [ot 
of pictures that had been made of me at irregu- 
lar intervals during the rest of my life. Then 
I saw what had happened. I was not the same 
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erent as many different persons as 


had been consecutive days in my life. re a3 


Then I recalled conversations I had with — 
my dear friend Charles Sedgwick Minot, the ~ 
great biologist. In talking with him one PS 
he said that a human being changes more 
from the time of his birth until his first birth- 
day than he does in seventy-nine additional 
years, if he were to live until eighty. 

I was surprised, and [ asked: ‘“‘What do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean exactly what I said,” he replied. 
“At birth we grow old at a great speed; the 
total amount of change in a human being, 
mentally, physically and every other way, in 
the first twelve months after birth is greater 
than the sum total of all the other changes that 
take place in an additional seventy-nine years.” 

I began to realize the truth of his saying. 
When you take a human infant at birth, the 
most helpless, knowless, soulless colloid of 
humanity, and compare it after twelve months, 
when it knows its father and mother, light and 
darkness, sleep and wakefulness, and can mut- 
ter a few words as well as receive a few ideas, 
the magnitude of the change is enormous. 

That is one comfort at least for the old man 
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ordinary thing most esd do. Most eens 
slow up as the years go along. They ought to 
speed up. Already the race toward old age is 
immensely slowed up. If you do not speed up 
a bit you are apt to get-stiff in the joints. 

In my middle life, when I was supposed to © 
be doing the most work, I was usually content 
with about twelve hours a day. I find that in 
late years I need a longer period of activity, 
and every year I find that I must work a little 
longer, not necessarily harder. So now I am 
getting from fourteen to fifteen hours of men- 
tal and physical activity a day so as to preserve 
the suppleness of my mental and physical joints. 
I think everybody has noticed how quickly a 
man dies when he retires from a busy life. 
Rest is the most dangerous threat to old age. 
Our salvation depends on our continued 
activity. We must work longer and be more 
active as the years go by. 

In regard to the value of exercise in pro- 
longing life and maintaining health, it is no 
longer a debatable proposition. I am not 
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opping here to enter into any “art 
‘concerning it. Personally, as a boy I was 
= tremely fond of play, but had few op 


than playing. One need not worry, therefore, 
about getting enough exercise if he lives on a 
farm, at least under the old-fashioned rules. 

There were no systematic exercises in the 
small college I attended from 1863 to the time 
of my graduation. I was so interested, more- 
over, in my studies that I could not have taken 
the time even if I had had the opportunity to 
indulge in athletics. My home was five miles 
from the college, and every Saturday morning 
at daybreak I was up and on my way, enjoyed 
a good breakfast at home, and then worked on 
the farm all day Saturday, for which my father 
paid me fifty cents. This I immediately util- 
ized in paying the rent of my room for the 
week. I had plenty of exercise during my four 
years in college by working on Saturday and 
during all the vacation on the farm. 

The sport I liked the best was baseball, but 
I never played in any professional way. I have 
belonged to the Chevy Chase Club for nearly 
thirty years, always intending, when I grew 
old and rich, to take up golf. I have never 
had a golf stick in my hand. 
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out or losing a game as if I win, but in | 
ig point of fact I love to win sometimes. I never 


fail, however, to congratulate my victor, and 
I have opulent opportunity to cultivate skill in 


Fe congratulations. 
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My activities on my farm cen up to the 
limit all the physical exercise I need, but there 
is no diminution in my enjoyment of the out- 


door life. I feel it is a most important factor __ 


in health and vitality. 

I think that the reason people fear to die is 
wholly selfish. Why should one seek to destroy 
the plant of nature? Death is just as much a 
biological matter as birth. One could not exist 
without the other. I am entirely resigned, 
therefore, to work into the plan of nature, but 
I object to doing so any sooner than is quite 
necessary. I am not sitting down and moping 
over methods of postponing my funeral. I am 
just forgetting it. 


Advancing years have not in any way inter- 
fered with new lines of business. I was not 
actively engaged in farming to any extent 
whatever until I had reached the age of what 
is commonly termed an old man. I had owned 
an Indiana farm before coming to Washington 
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in 1883, but I had never undertaken personal 
supervision of that farm, and I sold it soon 
after coming to the National Capital. 

In 1907, when I was sixty-three years of age, 
I felt again the lure of the land, more strongly 
than I had ever felt it in earlier life. I bought 
a farm near Rockville, Maryland, in that year. 
I left it in the hands of the tenant until I sold 
it in I91I7. 

Meanwhile I had become a large landed 
proprietor in Virginia, having a small plot of 
fifty acres on the crest of the Blue Ridge, and 
extensive farm lands at the base thereof. I 
assumed active participation in the direction 
of these farms, purely from the joy I got out 
of it and the health it gave me, as well as the 
opportunity it afforded of bringing up my 
boys in touch with the soil. 

Since that time and until now I have had 
more outdoor life, more work, more physical 
activity and more new problems by far than 
ever before confronted me. One cannot under- 
stand, except by experience, what new activi- 
ties and difficulties will present themselves un- 
til he begins to administer an agricultural es- 
tate of nearly 1200 acres. 

You can imagine how keenly I have studied 
all the measures offered for agricultural relief, 
and how impotent each one of these has 
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myself hundreds of times, “The way to relieve _ 
agricultural depression is to teach the agri- — 
cultural community to go to work.” If the 
farmer will put into force the old adage, ‘Make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew be- — 
fore,” and accomplish this without adding to 
the expense of production, there will be no 
longer any agricultural depression. rn 

I have been busy increasing the fertility of 
my soil and finding out what is the most profit- 
able thing to grow. IJ have discovered that the 
production of milk in this part of Virginia gives 
the greatest promise of agricultural relief. 
Yet if every farmer produces milk he and all 
others will starve. As the years pass on I 
find the problems are increasing in number. I 
feel no diminution of enthusiasm as I attack 
each one which arises. I am just as enthusias- 
tic about my new grove of tangerines now 
growing in Florida as I was in regard to my 
first alfalfa crop grown on my Virginia farm 
fourteen years ago. 

To keep young, therefore, increase your 
activities. 

One of the most important adventures for 
so old a man to make was my dip into the 
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wilds of matrimony. Not long ago a woman 
wrote to me for advice in regard to the age 
at which a woman should marry. I replied 
that a woman should not marry until she was 
old enough to know better. I thought this was 
good advice, because it was exactly the kind 
I had given myself. I did not marry until I 
was old enough to know better. If 1 had suc- 
ceeded in my financial adventures in agricul- 
ture—and I was old enough to know better 
when I invested in this business—as I have in 
my matrimonial venture I would now be the 
leader of the “Farm Bloc” and launched on a 
successful economic and political career, 

I fully realize that to marry at sixty-seven 
was a serious matter, not so much for me as 
for my wife. I was a club man; I practically 
lived at the Cosmos Club, and I was a member 
of many other clubs, not only in Washington, 
but in other cities. When a Frenchman who 
had courted a girl for ten years, and who was 
in the habit of spending all of his evenings 
with her, was asked: 

‘Why don’t you marry Mademoiselle?” 

“Marry Mademoiselle!” he exclaimed. 
“Mon dieu, where would I spend my eve- 
nings ?”’ 

That was the question I asked myself in 
contemplating this rash step. I think one of 
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the most convincing facts to show that I had 
not become absolutely fixed in my habits was 
the surprising ease with which I became domes- 
ticated. JI never missed my club for a single 
hour. I had the great good luck to marry a 
most congenial and attractive lady, in whose 
presence even the lure of the club found not a 
single response. If I had been born married 
I could not have become more completely 
absorbed. 

The birth of my first son was not only a 
most important domestic event, but happened 
to be one of almost world-wide interest. It 
occurred on the sixteenth of May, 1912, in my 
sixty-eighth year. A large company of corre- 
spondents, each with a bicycle, waited at the 
hospital for news of the event. It was an hour 
after midnight when I learned that I was a 
father, and that mother and boy were doing as 
well as could be expected. I stepped out on 
the porch, the proudest moment of my life, 
and, in the joy of my greatest achievement, 
told the news to the boys on the bicycles. They 
instantly sped away, and the morning papers 
from New York to San Francisco carried the 
news item so important to me and apparently 
to the public. The enthusiasm for other mem- 
bers of the family had largely died out before 
my first boy’s brother arrived two years sub- 
sequently. 
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Of course, I had wonderful ideas of how to 
bring up children. I have found, however, that 
in our domestic circle the father’s idea of how 
to bring up children has had to undergo very 
serious modifications. Naturally, to us they 
are the most remarkable boys in the world, 
and I have found that the wisest plan is to 
meddle just as little as possible in their bring- 
ing up. Divided responsibility is not likely to 
be of any particular benefit to the intended 
beneficiaries. JI have tried to see that their 
food is in harmony with the dictates of proper 
dietetics, and trust to their mother and the 
Lord for the rest. 

In one respect I maintain my right to super- 
vise one phase of my boys’ training. From me 
they shall learn the dignity of labor. I am 
adamant on this point: No amount or quan- 
tity of “education”? shall keep my boys from 
having hardened hands and sunburned skins. 


My contemplation of old age has been 
largely this philosophic view: sorry it has to 
come, but willing when it does come. The 
thing which I believe we should all seek to 
avoid, however, is this lingering business. I 
wish that nature had not devised so many 
lingering methods of execution. If we had 
only one way to die, what a blessing it would 
be to humanity! 
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Not only have I been the preacher of lon- 
gevity and a believer in it, but I have been so 
with good reason. The old man who retains 
his faculties is a much more valuable citizen 
than the young man who probably never will 
attain his faculties. An hour with an octo- 
genarian isn’t anything like so much as five 
minutes with a nonagenarian, but it is worth 
about two years with a thirty-year-old. 

I would not consider the proposition to re- 
tire a man from active life at a fixed period. 
This is now the case in the service of the 
United States, both military and civil. The 
fitness of a man to perform public service can- 
not be determined by the calendar. It is a 
matter of individual efficiency. Many people 
are old at forty; many are young at eighty; 
and the two of whom I have already spoken 
are still young at ninety. 

There is one urgent reason, however, why 
men, and women, too, should be retired from 
active duty, and that is the attitude of the 
public toward old people. No matter how 
efficient an old man is, if he goes into business 
circles and seeks a position which he is capable 
of filling, he finds a universal “No.” It is 
extremely difficult to get any employment of 
a remunerative character after one is fifty 
years of age. Even our senators are now 
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frequently under forty whereas, if they were 
running true to etymology, they would have 
to be far along in the sixties to be entitled to 
that term. 

My view is to let the old man work out his 
own salvation. This he can do if he is not 
working for a salary, but is only working for 
the sake of his work and the skill which he has 
acquired in doing it. We editors, however, 
are in the other class, and we are likely to face 
retirement several years this side of the century 
mark. 


It is well, therefore, for an old man, no 
matter what particular business he is in, to have 
a side line of his own. I consider the greatest 
solace and comfort which the old man can look 
forward to is to be a land-owner. Not only be 
a land-owner,: but be skilled in the art of agri- 
culture as well. As I read the eulogies on old 
age written mostly by men under sixty I find 
that the bucolic idea is a very general one. The 
pleasure of being in touch with the soil is of 
a kind that cannot be dimmed or taken away. 
While the physical exertion required to make a 
living by one’s own activities on the farm is a 
very great burden, especially to the stiffening 
muscles, nevertheless it would be highly advis- 
able that the old person should have a country 
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home where he could live in peace and with- 
out great expense, indulging only in the light 
labors of agriculture and horticulture. 

In regard to the other intellectual pleasures 
of old people, I may say that I have not found 
reminiscence to be as attractive as it is usually 
believed to be. I am like Doctor Eliot, I am 
looking still outward and not inward, forward 
and not backward. I do not feel that I am 
called upon to live in the past, but only for the 
future. It is true that at the urgent request of 
many of my friends J have thought it worth 
while to jot down while I am still in possession 
of my usual faculties some of the principal 
activities of my life; but the excuse I have for 
writing this biography is that I will feature that 
part of it which affects the public interest. To 
that extent I enjoy living in the past. 

I take it that the normal old man’s activities 
are in no respect different from the normal 
young man’s activities. He should conduct his 
work in exactly the same way, even if he is to 
die tomorrow, as he would conduct it if he were 
to live fifty years more. That is my philosophy 
of an old man’s activity. 

In other words, the man who works only 
with a view to doing something for himself has 
the wrong attitude towards labor and service. 
The universal purpose of service of this kind 
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